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Ho strikes again 
Dongkhe is a strategic French outpost in Indo- 
China a few miles south of the Chinese frontier. On 
September 20 elements of the Foreign Legion recap- 
tured it from Ho Chi-minh’s rebel Communist army, 
which had successfully engaged the small garrison 
several days before. All along the 300-mile frontier as 
far west as the region of Loakay, which commands the 
fertile, French-controlled Hanoi delta area, other con- 
centrations of Communist troops prepared for battle. 
The renewed fighting at the close of the rainy season 
indicated something more serious than the normal 
give-and-take of the civil war. Ho Chi-minh was ap- 
parently ready to launch his long-threatened gen- 
eral offensive in an effort to break a four-year-old 
stalemate. There was damning evidence that the rebel 
leader was receiving enough arms from Red China 
to lift his troops above the level of mere guerrilla 
fighters. It is significant that both Laokay and Dongkhe 
stand at the extremities of the Chinese frontier. 
If Red China were contemplating invasion in support of 
Ho Chi-minh’s forces, the softening-up process would 
naturally begin at these border outposts. Adding 
further fuel to the fever of suspicion racking French 
officialdom were reports of hurried military prepara- 
tions in the hills of South China. Is Moscow, with the 
aid of Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese Red army, about to 
exploit the next hot spot in the cold war? The Kremlin 
can definitely tip the scales in favor of Ho Chi-minh. 
Otherwise time favors the American-aided build-up of 
the French and the pro-French Indo-Chinese army. 


... the odds for and against 

The issue in Indo-China will probably be decided in 
favor of communism only when the vast armies of Red 
China pour down the narrow peninsula. If the Com- 
munist hordes are successful in engulfing Indo-China, 
they will then be in a position to overrun neighboring 
Thailand, Burma and Malaya. They will have suc- 
ceeded where the attack in Korea, in the present op- 
timistic view of allied military strategists, will have 
failed. They will have finally succeeded in breaching 
the defense line set down by the anti-Communist 
world. The recent encouraging communiqués from the 
battlefront in Korea indicate that the line has held in 
North Asia. The next obvious step is to attempt to 
crack it in Southeast Asia. Against the advantages de- 
riving from an immediate and successful invasion of 
Indo-China, however, there are possible disadvantages 
which the Kremlin must ponder. 1) Ho Chi-minh is 
fighting a brilliantly successful delaying action for Rus- 
sia in Indo-China. The longer his army is able to in- 
volve the French, the more certain is Russia’s position 
in Europe. The French army of 140,000 men engaged 
in Asia weakens by that much the combined defense 
efforts of the democracies in Western Europe. 2) For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman has said that aggres- 
sion by Red China in Indo-China would be met by an 
immediate appeal to the UN. The recent prompt UN 
action on Korea might influence the Kremlin’s decision. 
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UN “police action” directed at China could have se- 
rious consequences for the Red-controlled country, 
particularly at a time when Peiping is striving for rep- 
resentation in the world organization. The next few 
months should tell whether or not the advantages of 
invasion outweigh the disadvantages on the Kremlin’s 
scales. 


Schuman Plan stymied 


The Schuman Plan, which sent a thrill of hope 
through the Western world when it was first an- 
nounced on May 9 (AM. 5/27, p. 234), has been large- 
ly absent from the news during recent weeks. The 
reason is that there has been little news to report. The 
delegates and experts who have been struggling in 
Paris to reduce the proposal to a workable blueprint 
have encountered two roadblocks which have stopped 
all progress. They have not yet succeeded in reconcil- 
ing the power of the “High Authority’—the supra- 
national agency that would coordinate the steel and 
coal industries of the six participating nations—with 
the traditional sovereignty of the several governments. 
Neither have they been able to find the answer to the 
price differentials that currently exist. The Belgian 
coal mines are high-cost producers; the German and 
Dutch mines are low-cost producers; the French mines 
are somewhere in the middle. Since the economic goal 
of the Schuman Plan is to establish a single market for 
steel in which all the countries would compete on a 
basis of equality, either the Belgian price for coal—an 
important part of steel costs—must be lowered, or the 
German and Dutch prices raised. The Belgian coal 
miners would certainly resist a cut in wages, and resist 
even more strongly any move to close uneconomical 
and high-cost mines. On the other hand, the wages of 
German miners could not be raised without affecting 
the wage levels of other German workers. Since the 
primary purpose of the Schuman Plan is political—to 
promote European unity and remove the threat of 
German aggression—the economic difficuity of price 
differentials will not be allowed to stand in the way. 
The answer to the problem of what powers to give 
the “High Authority” will be harder to find. That is a 
political problem, too, and a very delicate one. Inci- 
dentally, Forcign Minister Schuman recently stated 
that his proposal is the fruit of twenty years of Cath- 
olic social teaching and action on the Continent. 
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Czech squeeze on Church 

“It worked in Poland and Hungary,” the Communist 
bosses of Czechoslovakia argued; “there is no reason 
why the same tactic won't work here.” Their goal is 
to force an official acceptance of the regime by the 
Catholic Church. The method that succeeded in Po- 
land and Hungary was the threat of a government- 
sponsored schism. The acute stage of the attack always 
opens with a campaign of vilification of the “higher 
clergy,” coupled with a demand from “patriotic” priests 
for a prompt settlement of all outstanding differences 
with the People’s Democracy. Writing in the Commu- 
nist Lidova Demokracie on September 9, an excom- 
r.anicated priest, Josef Plojhar, announced: “The pro- 
gressive clergy and the faithful are disturbed by the 
narrow-mindedness of the bishops. . . . We shall do 
everything in our power that a Church-State agree- 
ment may be reached in Czechoslovakia.” The bishops, 
meanwhile, are effectively isolated from their priests 
and people. All diocesan chancery offices are occu- 
pied by Government officials; all the bishvps are under 
“house arrest,” their secretaries jailed, their pastoral 
letters banned, their parish appointments declared 
illegal. While apostate “progressive” priests are paid 
handsomely by the Government, well over a thousand 
of the loyal clergy and religious of Czechoslovakia 
have been herded into concentration monasteries for 
political “re-education.” Those who fail to cooperate 
are sent to the mines, as happened to the Franciscans 
held for indoctrination at Bohosudov. Those who suc- 
cumb to the brutal beatings of the Communist peda- 
gogs are sent to vacant parishes to confuse the faithful. 
Like the harassed Hungarian hierarchy (Am. 9/23, 
p. 640), the beleaguered bishops of Czechoslovakia 
may soon be forced to sign an agreement—at pistol 
point—in order to keep their churches open. 


Shrinking dollar gap 

Don’t look now, but when the figures are in for 
August, the troublesome dollar gap—that is, the export 
surplus in U.S. foreign trade which other countries can 
not pay for in dollars—may have been closed. The re- 
port on trade for July was very promising. Impor's 
for that month were up nearly thirty per cent over the 
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1949 monthly average. They reached the healthy figure 
of $711.1 million. After deducting the cost of mutual 
defense shipments, we exported during the same 
period goods and services totaling $727.1 million. That 
left the world just $16 million short of balancing its 
account with the United States. Since business in July 
was only slightly affected by the Korean war and our 
accelerated stockpiling program, chances are that last 
month the gap was completely closed. This ought to 
be good news to the American people, whose taxes 
have financed the various postwar expedients— 
UNRRA and the Marshall Plan especially—which 
have kept the war-torn world afloat. That bankrupt 
world, as its production and exports rise, is now ap- 
proaching something like solvency. The resumption of 
normal foreign trade is still not an early possibility, 
but with the United States importing more and export- 
ing less, world trade is moving in the right direction. 
It is ironical that Stalin’s increasingly belligerent im- 
perialism, which has stimulated the United States to 
step up its purchases abroad of raw materials and 
finished goods, is contributing to this development. 


Inventory controls 

“If the Government doesn’t do something soon about 
this galloping gray market,” a small manufacturer told 
us recently, “this little enterpriser might just as well 
shut up shop.” Last week the Government hustled to 
the relief of our small manufacturer and to thousands 
of others like him. On September 17 the new National 
Production Authority issued an orler banning the 
hoarding of some thirty-two war materials. From now 
on all producers and manufacturers, according to the 
NPA ruling, are obliged to limit their stocks of such 
items as steel, copper, cement, gypsum board, alumi- 
num, tin and copper to a “practical minimum working 
inventory.” A businessman runs afoul of the law if he 
buys more than he needs to carry on normal opera- 
tions, or if he knowingly sells any of the thirty-two 
materials to a hoarder. Violators may be punished by 
fines up to $10,000 and a year in prison. If this regula- 
tion works—and legitimate businessmen who are con- 
cerned with the morals of the marketplace should help 
to make it work—it will stop gray-market speculators 
from acquiring stocks and holding them for a killing. 
It will also stop, or at least slow down, the sort of 
competitive scrambling for scarce materials which, 
since the Korean war, has helped send the prices of 
many raw materials soaring. Though the order says 
nothing about those now holding excess stocks, the 
Government, under the National Production Act, has 
the power to requisition such surpluses. To demon- 
strate that it intends to enforce the new regulations 
strictly, NPA ought to make judicious use of this pow- 
er forthwith. 


Warning to union “innocents” 

Next week, on October 6-7, three Communist- 
dominated unions will meet in New York City and 
duly vote to merge their unholy destinies. Two of 
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them—the Food and Tobacco Workers and the United 
Office and Professional Workers—were expelled this 
year from the CIO for slavish adherence to the line 
of the Communist party. The third union, the Distrib- 
utive Workers Union, was formerly New York Local 
65 of the CIO Retail Clerks. It quit that international 
two years ago when its officials refused to sign the 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist oath. Though they have 
since signed the affidavits, they still follow the CP line. 
At least one of them was noted prominently in the 
last May Day parade. One effect of this three-union 
merger will be to place under Communist control 
about 85,000 American workers, most of whom are 
“innocents” and don’t know what it’s all about. An- 
other effect will be to broaden the Distributive Work- 
ers Union’s base of operations. By using the nation- 
wide facilities of the Food and Office workers, DWU 
will now be in a position to organize department stores, 
the five-and-ten chains and drug stores up and down 
the land. Well-heeled and shrewdly led, it will make 
a big splash in these largely unorganized fields unless 
people who know the score, and who are at the same 
time sympathetic to unions, lend the competing CIO 
and AFL organizations a helping hand. Believe it or 
not, despite the war in Korea, DWU recently snowed 
under the AFL retail clerks in a representation election 
at a big Philadelphia store. Presumably the vast ma- 
jority of those store workers are good Americans. Yet 
at a time when Stalin’s puppets were killing American 
boys in Korea, they went down the line for one of the 
most notorious pro-Communist outfits in all U.S. labor. 
How dumb, one is compelled to wonder, can some 
people be? 


That two-term amendment 

Proposed amendments to the U. S. Constitution have 
a way of getting lost in the shuffle. In March, 1947 
Congress approved and submitted to the State legis- 
latures for ratification a constitutional amendment lim- 
iting the President to two elected terms. Any person 
who had served for more than two years of another 
President’s term would be eligible for only one elected 
term himself. President Truman would not be affected 
by this latter provision because the amendment excepts 
the incumbent at the time it was submitted or becomes 
operative. Eighteen States, exactly half the number 
required for ratification, approved the two-term 
amendment in 1947. They were Maine, Michigan, 
Iowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, Delaware, Illinois, 
Oregon, Colorado, California, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Missouri 
and Nebraska—mostly controlled by Republicans in 
1947. The next year only three more States straggled 
into the fold: Virginia, Mississippi and New York. Last 
year only the two Dakotas went along. In May of this 
year Louisiana became the twenty-fourth State to 
ratify. Congress set March, 1954, as the deadline for 
approval or rejection. As 13 States defeated or side- 
tracked the two-term amendment last year, the chances 
for its adoption by 12 more States to reach the re- 
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quired 36 before the expiry of the time set by Con- 
gress for ratification are pretty slim. 


... and democratic principles 

The drive to erect a constitutional barrier to prevent 
a President from being re-elected to a third term grew, 
of course, out of opposition to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
breaking of the no-third-term tradition. The men who 
framed our Constitution deliberately and after ex- 
haustive debate refused to put any limit on the eligi- 
bility of a President for re-election. Alexander Hamil- 
ton argued strongly in his Federalist paper No. 72 
against any such limitation. Washington, weary of pub- 
lic life, wanted to retire after one term and did so 
after two. Jefferson disliked from the beginning the 
“perpetual re-eligibility” of the President. This opinion 
rhymed perfectly with his oft-repeated desire to put 
the cares of public life behind him and retire to a life 
of study. In retiring after two terms, however, he put 
the stress on the principle involved, which thereafter 
became a tradition. As the formality of the Electoral 
College gave way to the reality of popular election 
it would have been more in accordance with Jeffer- 
sonian democracy to “trust the people” in the choice 
of Presidents rather than to bind their hands by a two- 
term limitation. The chief danger of third- and fourth- 
term Presidents lies in the control they give one man 
of appointments to the Federal judiciary. This is a real 
danger. But it exists in almost the same degree when 
the same party is in control] for several successive terms. 
The only check on abuse of one-party control of the 
judiciary rests with the Senate, which must confirm 
judicial appointments. The argument that a third-term 
President can build up too large a support among Fed- 
eral office-holders is less impressive. Most public office- 
holders are employed by the States, counties and 
municipalities. In general, a democratic constitution 
should leave legislatures and electorates as free as 
possible to make the political decisions they think best 
under whatever circumstances may arise. Nothing will 
be lost if the two-term amendment fails, as it seems 
likely to do. 


An unimpressive reply 

True to the traditional belief of the Fourth Estate 
that man-bites-dog stories are always news, the secular 
press featured recently a pretentious report on Roman 
Catholic conversions to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The full report, which appeared in the Sept. 
17 issue of the Living Church, unofficial Episcopal 
weekly, was believed by the New York Times to be 
“the first statistical compilation ever made by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of Roman Catholics formally 
received into its communion in a given period in this 
country. .. .” Upon examination of the report, which 
claims the conversion of 26,242 Roman Catholic lay- 
men in ten years, we find that it includes not only this 
country and its possessions, but Cuba, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. What’s more, the figures are to 
some extent Gallup-poll estimates. Several dioceses 
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and missionary districts, it seems, have kept actual 
records only during the past three, four or five years. 
The final figure was arrived at “by taking the average 
of those years reported, and computing the missing 
years according to the percentage of those years for 
the whole church.” What occasioned this statistical 
tour de force, with its curious concentration on Roman 
Catholics? 
We have felt that the clergy and laity of our 
Church were sometimes disturbed by the com- 
monly asserted claim that the Church of Rome is 
making great inroads upon not only our member- 
ship, but upon the membership of all non-Catho- 
lic communions and denominations, and is seek- 
ing thereby to create an attitude of defeatism and 
submission among the non-Roman Christian 
world. 
The above quotation, taken from the same issue of the 
Living Church, hints pretty broadly at the main reason 
for that magazine’s concern. 


... toa growing “danger” 

The Living Church has reason for concern. The 
Catholic Directory reports 119,173 conversions to 
Catholicism from May, 1949 to May, 1950. The num- 
ber will increase by hundreds of thousands when mod- 
ern techniques of convert-making are adopted through- 
out the country. The September 18 Bulletin of the 
Gesu Convert Guild (Milwaukee, Wis.) tells how suc- 
cessful those techniques can be. The Gesu Inquiry 
Forum was inaugurated in October, 1945. Total five- 
year attendance at four series of forums a year was 
3,777, of whom 2,206 were Catholics taking “refresher 
courses” and 1,571 were interested non-Catholics. The 
remarkable total of 666 of the latter were received 
into the Church by the four Jesuits who conduct the 
Forum. “Practically all non-Catholics who have perse- 
vered through the instructions have been received,” 
reports Rev. Eugene P. Mullaney, S.J., Director of the 
Convert Guild and Editor of the Bulletin. The Guild, 
composed of “graduates” of the Forum, meets monthly 
to strengthen its grasp on Catholic doctrine and to 
learn to live more fully the life of the Church. We 
venture to predict that none of the “alumni” of the 
Gesu Inquiry Forum will help to swell the next satis- 
tics of the Living Church. 


The Assumption and “unity’’ 

For some reason it seems impossible for Protestant 
churchmen to make public statements without attack- 
ing the Catholic Church. On September 12 Dr. 
Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury and Pri- 
mate of England, addressed the full synod of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, meeting in London. 
Speaking on the conflict between the Christian faith 
and communism, the Anglican prelate took occasion 
to complain that the leaders of the Catholic Church 
were making “cooperation with them more and more 
difficult.” The difficulty arises from the alleged en- 
couragement by the Catholic Church of the suppres- 
sion of other Christian bodies for its own benefit, and 
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from the recent announcement by Pepe Pius XII that 
Our Lady’s Assumption would soon be defined as a 
dogma. Where the Catholic Church encourages the 
suppression of other Christian bodies the Anglican 
prelate seems not to have revealed. This vague and 
serious charge comes with ill grace from the head of a 
church which has been the beneficiary of centuries 
of persecution of Catholics by the British Government. 
The second charge shows no little confusion of 
thought. Cooperation between believers, which Pope 
Pius XII has repeatedly called for, is a far different 
thing from dogmatic unity. The great barrier to dog- 
matic unity among Christians is, of course, the un- 
willingness of Protestants to acknowledge the one true 
Church of Christ. The Protestant principle of private 
judgment is essentially disruptive of religious unity, 
even among Protestants. Harping on Our Lady’s As- 
sumption, as if that created an insurmountable barrier 
to unity, seems very picayune. There is no barrier at 
all to cooperation between believers in the defense of 
religious freedom and of moral standards in public 
life—except the barriers raised by churchmen like Dr. 
Fisher. 


Prayers for peace 

On September 17, at a meeting of the American 
Association for the United Nations in New York City, 
Warren R. Austin, American Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed Nations, urged all Americans to pause at 3 p.m. 
on September 19—the hour of the Assembly’s call to 
order—and “offer up their prayers for God’s blessing 
upon the UN and for a peace with liberty and justice 
for all men.” Ambassador Austin conceded that his 
suggestion was made at the urging of Quaker, Protes- 
tant, Orthodox, Jewish and Catholic religious leaders, 
telegraphing him on behalf of the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Greek Orthodox Church, the Synagogue Council 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference. De- 
spite the headlines filled with news of war and prepara- 
tion for war, there is a heartening wave of prayer 
sweeping America. Notable is the prayers-for-peace 
movement connected with the name of Hervé L’Heu- 
reux, head of the State Department’s Visa Division. 
His suggestion that all Americans offer a one-minute 
prayer at noon each day was first made at a Legion 
Post in Manchester, N. H., less than two years ago 
(cf. Am. 3/11, p. 656). Since then, more than 1,550 
organizations, including almost half of the veterans’ 
groups, have endorsed the idea. Word-of-mouth prop- 
aganda has carried even further the suggestion that 
Americans thus acknowledge their dependence on God 
and their need of His guidance and strength in the 
crisis the nation and the whole world now faces. The 
Catholic War Veterans will launch on October 5 a 
world-wide Crusade of Prayer for Peace with novenas 
at fifteen famous shrines on six continents. Every 
American Catholic should pray for peace every day. 
And there is no better prayer for the purpose than Our 
Lady’s Rosary. 
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American delegation sources in close touch with the 
conferences of the Big Three Foreign Ministers and 
the North Atlantic Council gave this advice a number 
of times during the meetings: it may be there can be 
no public announcement at this time of flat agreement 
on a combined Western European army, including 
German units. But this would not mean that fairly 
good understanding had not been reached. 

That seems about the situation today. At the meet- 
ings’ end, some foreign Ministers still had reservations 
about the working of the combined North Atlantic 
Powers’ army and more particularly on the inclusion 
of Germans. But there seemed a general tendency to 
acknowledge that these goals will be reached. 

There is no doubt that the boldness of the American 
approach—the Truman offer to place American troops 
on European soil in peacetime—was a jolt to statesmen 
accustomed historically to a slower way. They must 
consult their governments. As politicians, they must 
try to be sure that their people are ready to go along 
with them. 

But what about the American people? This is a truly 
historic step Messrs. Truman and Acheson propose to 
take. To what extent have they consulted with people 
in Brooklyn and Butte whose sons will make up new 
divisions going overseas? Very little. Mr. Acheson met 
with members of the Foreign Relations Committees 
before heading for the New York conferences, and 
there seemed general support for what he told them 
of his plans. But these committees had no authority 
to commit the Congress. 

This reporter has spent the last week covering the 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings, and happens to believe 
that what the United States proposes is probably right 
and inevitable if the West is to have the military 
strength to check Communist aggression. But with 
Foreign Ministers of other countries so concerned 
about sounding out their people before going further, 
isn’t public debate worth considering in this nation? 

Certainly, such debate would be obscured by isola- 
tionist demagoguery and would produce a lot of po- 
litcally inspired nonsense. But that is the way of repre- 
sentative government. And this way assumes that, 
given the facts, the people can penetrate the dema- 
goguery and come up with their own decision. The 
alternative could be a “Papa knows best” attitude at 
the top, determining historic decisions with as little 
recourse to the will of the people as possible. 

The North Atlantic Council is to reconvene in about 
two weeks. Mr. Acheson’s hope is that an announce- 
ment of further progress on the Western European 
army will come then. In any event, our delegation 
believes that final agreement on the subject will 
come in the not too distant future. CHARLES LUCEY 
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On September 16 the Xavier Society for the Blind 
celebrated its golden jubilee with the blessing of its 
new headquarters (154 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y.) by Cardinal Spellman. Founded in 1900 by the 
Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J., the Xavier Society 
makes Braille transcriptions of Catholic reading matter 
for free distribution to the blind. In recent years it has 
also been producing Talking Books. The growth and 
work of the Xavier Society were described in AMERICA, 
June 4, 1949, in an article, “Xavier's Lamplighters.” 
>» Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., Editor-in-Chief of 
AMERIcA from 1936 to 1944, and since 1947 president 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, has been relieved of the 
responsibilities of the latter office to enable him to 
devote his energies to a field in which he has done 
outstanding work—research into the history of the early 
Jesuit missions in Canada and the northern United 
States. Those who have read his books on Isaac Jogues 
(Saint Among Savages, 1935) and Jean de Brébeuf 
(Saint Among the Hurons, 1949) will be looking for- 
ward to Fr. Talbot’s future work. 

» The annual James J. Hoey Award for Interracial 
Justice will be conferred this year, in New York City 
on October 29, upon the Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General of the United States, and Lou 
Montgomery, former Boston College football star, 
present statistician for the Royal Typewriter Co., and 
president of the Hartford, Conn., Catholic Interracial 
Council. 

» Miss Lillian McGuire, of the AMEnica business staff, 
this week completes twenty-five years of service with 
the America Press. She is in charge of our fulfillment 
department. The editor of “Underscorings” joins with 
the rest of the AMeEnica staff, editorial and business, in 
offering to Miss McGuire sincere felicitations and grat- 
itude for a quarter-century of faithful work. 

» The Federal Communications Commission has set 
October 30 for oral argument on a request by the 
Baptist General Convention of Texas for permission to 
operate low-power FM radio stations for religious 
broadcasts. The FCC questions whether the setting-up 
of “a specific category of religious broadcast stations” 
may not be a violation of the First Amendment. 

» On September 14 the diocese of Seattle, Wash., cele- 
brated the centenary of its foundation, May 31, 1850, 
as the diocese of Nesqually, under Bishop Augustine 
Blanchet, the see being then at Vancouver, Wash. The 
change of name and see to Seattle took place in 1907. 
» Britain’s associations of Catholic trade unionists will 
form a national federation on October 1. The purposes 
of the federation parallel those of our own Association 
of Catholic Unionists (ACTU) — to interest Catholic 
workers in becoming union members, and in uphold- 
ing Christian principles within their unions. C.K. 
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Red China and the UN 


Although India’s latest effort to seat the Red Chinese 
regime in the UN was defeated in the opening session 
of the Fifth Assembly on September 19 by a vote of 
33 to 16, with ten abstentions, the matter is far from 
settled. The delegates subsequently approved a Cana- 
dian resolution calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the whole problem of accreditation, 
including that of the Chinese delegation. We may 
therefore expect that pressure will now be focused on 
this committee and especially on the U. S. delegation, 
which is represented on it, to approve the seating of 
the Peiping puppets. 

That pressure will be exerted not only within the 
committee by the Soviets, who are also represented, 
but from the outside—and in more subtle ways. We 
have in mind particularly the efforts of Thomas J. 
Hamilton, UN correspondent of the N. Y. Times, whose 
editors permit him an unusual amount of editorializing 
in his news stories. Mr. Hamilton opposes American 
policy on Chinese representation, as these samplings 
from his report on the opening session of the Assembly 
go to show: 

Before coming to New York Mr. Acheson gave 

members of Congress a pledge that the United 

States, which has not recognized the Communist 

regime, would continue to oppose its admission to 

the United Nations. However, some of the most 
astute delegates remain conviuced that the Soviet 

Union does not want Communist China admitted 

for fear this would give it freedom to maneuver, 

and believe that the United States should revise 
its policy. 
Note that not Mr. Hamilton, but some of “the most 
astute delegates” feel that way. He concludes: 

The vote yesterday indicated that the opposition 

to the admission of Communist China is weaken- 

ing, and some delegates believe that, unless the 

Peiping regime intervenes meanwhile in Korea or 

Indo-China, or tries to invade Formosa, it has a 

good chance of being admitted by the end of the 

present session. 


Again it is “some delegates,” not Mr. Hamilton, who so 
believe. 


One of America’s editors covered the session of the 
UN at Flushing Meadow. He heard Percy C. Spender, 
head of the Australian delegation, deliver a masterful 
reply to the plea for Red China made by India’s Sir 
Benegal Rau. Later, in the delegates’ lounge, he heard 
on all sides comments indicating that Mr. Spender’s 
address was the most significant of the session. Mr. 
Hamilton did not so much as mention this address in 
his story. 

Is that honest reporting? Mr. Spender presented 
arguments completely validating American opposition 
to the seating of the Red regime. Thanks to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, no member of Congress, indeed no American who 
was not present at Flushing Meadow on September 19, 
will ever learn of them from the New York Times. 


AMeEnRIcA can do no more than report a few of Mr. 
Spender’s most telling points. “Is the fact,” he asked, 
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that a nation is controlled by a particular goy- 
ernment, or that it commands the obedience 
of its people and that it is the only functioning 
government, sufficient to justify the members of 
the General Assembly introducing that nation 
here? I would venture to suggest that a moment’s 
reflection would suggest the answer must be un- 
questionably “No.” I say that, because if our minds 
go back over the last ten or fifteen years, Hitler’s 
regime, at the time we were fighting it, could have 
satisfied every one of these criteria. Indeed, had 
North Korea overrun South Korea . . . it too could 
have said after a small passage of time “We satisf 
these criteria and we therefore are entitled to ad- 
mission to the assembly of nations.” . . . It must be 
a nation that is prepared to advance the cause of 
peace in accordance with the objectives of the 
Charter. 

We commend Mr. Spender’s complete speech to any 

American policy-makers who may be overawed by Mr. 

Hamilton’s “wave of the future.” 


Britain nationalizes steel 


The decision of the British Labor Party—which Parlia- 
ment ratified by a vote of 306 to 300 on September 19— 
to proceed at this time with the nationalization of the 
steel and iron industries is hard to explain or justify. 


Since the outbreak of war in Korea, British politi- 
cians have tended to bury their differences in a com- 
mon desire to arm the country against the gathering 
storm of Soviet aggression. Though no formal truce 
was declared, the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition 
made it clear that the Conservatives would whole- 
heartedly support the Government’s rearmament pro- 
gram. Might not the controversial decision on steel 
shatter this unity? 


Furthermore, many Labor Party supporters have 
been lukewarm toward the steel project. Only a few 
weeks ago, the Trades Union Congress took the stand 
that, since nationalization is only one among many 
means of directing an economy toward social goals, 
the possibility of other types of controls ought.to be 
explored. Under the circumstances that resolution 
seemed pertinent to the steel issue. If the absence of 
strikes is any criterion, the dominant union in the in- 
dustry has been satisfied with working conditions pre- 
vailing under private ownership. There has been no 
serious trouble in steel since the war, though there has 
been plenty of trouble in some of the nationalized in- 
dustries. 

Neither has there been a production problem. The 
following table speaks for itself: 
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{n deciding to go ahead with the steel bill, the Gov- 
ernment cannot have been influenced by questions of 
productivity and labor-management relations. 

Was it concerned, then, with fulfilling its 1945 com- 
mitment to nationalize? 

We wonder. The results of the election last Febru- 
ary were such that the average man would surely see 
in them a release from the five-year-old pledge to take 
over steel. The Labor Party was returned to power, 
but with its margin over the combined opposition of 
Conservatives and Liberals cut to a precarious seven 
votes. It was actually re-elected by a minority of the 
popular vote. Since the Party could speak for only 
a minority of the people, it was generally understood 
at the time that it would postpone controversial issues 
until the electorate had another chance to express its 
views. Any other course might lead to the dissolution 
of Parliament and a new election, which neither of the 
major parties wanted. 

Why, then, did the Attlee Government adopt a 


| policy which was divisive, indifferently supported by 


many of its followers, and politically risky? 

The answer to that one we don’t know. We know 
only that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues must answer 
for their action not merely to the British people but to 
all their allies in the common resistance to Communist 
aggression. If the nationalization of steel slows British 
rearmament, the Labor Government ought to fall. 


Parents and sex instruction 


In an editorial, “Teach the parents to teach sex,” 
America observed last year (8/27/49, p. 555): 
Sex instruction, as far as possible, must be kept 
where the very nature of the family demands it be 
kept—in the home. But not all parents know how 
to go about it. They, far more than the children, 
are embarrassed; they don’t seem to know the 
proper vocabulary or the proper psychological 
moment. Therefore, the simple and quite obvious 
solution would seem to be to place the over- 
whelming emphasis not on teaching children the 
facts of sex, but on teaching the parents how to 
ach them. 
Who should sponsor such a project to teach parents 
how to teach their children the meaning and mechanics 
of sex? In Bridgeport, Connecticut, the Board of Edu- 
cation is shouldering the responsibility. 

Concerned about the rise in juvenile delinquency 
and mindful of pressure to introduce courses on sex 
instruction for children into the public schools, Bridge- 
port’s Board of Education last April approved a pro- 


_ gram of instruction for parents to be administered by 





the Adult Education School. Board member Paul H. 
Cullinan announced the details of the program on 
September 13. Parents, teachers and other adults are 
invited to a series of six monthly lectures, beginning in 


October, to be given by authorities in the fields of 
family counseling, child psychology and parent educa- 
tion. Mr. Cullinan indicated that the support of re- 
ligious, educational and civic organizations will be 
enlisted to promote interest in the course. 


The Bridgeport program would seem to be an earn- 
est effort of responsible educators to aid parents to 
perform their personal and divinely-assigned job of 
explaining to their children the significance of sex. The 
Bridgeport program will inevitably suffer, however, 
from the unhappy necessity imposed on all public- 
school education—the by-passing (and, hence, the 
effective denial) of the religious approach. In conse- 
quence, it can only offer—even from a pedagogical 
point of view—an incomplete approach. Because it is 
connected with the origin of human life, sex is-sacred. 
Only against the background of the meaning of human 
existence, as taught by religion, can any parent answer 
with full accuracy the small child’s first question: 
“Mummy, where do I come from?” 

No such stultifying ban against religious ideas af- 
fects the activities of the Catholic Family Institute of 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Tackling the problem of teaching 
parents to teach children the meaning of sex, the In- 
stitute—a service of New Rochelle College to the com- 
munity—discussed last year actual situations that con- 
front parents. The experience of fathers and mothers 
in finding the correct (and truthful) words and the 
proper spiritual context in answering the questions of 
children of different ages was put in dialog form. After 
criticism and further suggestions from the members of 
the Catholic Family Institute, the model dialogs were 
edited, dramatized by a professional cast and recorded 
by RCA. The phonograph records, along with an in- 
struction kit, are being distributed by the Christophers 
(18 East 48th St., New York City), the organization 
that bore the expense of the recordings. 

Here is a project that definitely “lights a candle” 
amid a darkness that calls for the full illumination of 
Catholic truth to help the faltering steps of hesitant, 
fumbling parents. 


Denham goes 


On one point President Truman and Robert N. Den- 
ham, late general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, were in agreement. In acceding to the 
President’s request that he resign his office, Mr. Den- 
ham wrote that the conflict between himself and the 
five-man NLRB had created “a situation that should 
not be allowed to exist in a Government agency oc- 
cupying so important a part in its influence on our 
industrial economy.” To this Mr. Truman heartily as- 
sented. 

For the rest, the President and the general counsel 
he appointed three years ago obviously and painfully 
disagreed. Mr. Denham stoutly affirmed that in his con- 
flicts with the majority of the Board he had proceeded 
according to the letter and spirit of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and had been invariably right. By firing Mr. Den- 
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ham and keeping the Board, the President plainly 
implied the exact opposite. 

Some of Mr. Denham’s troubles, as the President 
noted, arose from the Taft-Hartley Act itself. By 
setting up an autonomous office of general counsel 
and giving to it full power to investigate, process and 
prosecute unfair labor practices, the law made con- 
flict inevitable. The general counsel, for instance, 
might decide, as Mr. Denham did decide, that labor 
disputes in smal] companies which had little or no 
effect on interstate commerce came under the Act. 
If the Board, unwilling to extend Federal power so 
widely, disagreed with the general counsel, as it did, 
an impasse was reached for which there was no solu- 
tion in the Act. Mr. Denham could investigate and try 
to prosecute, but the Board could nullify his work by 
refusing to hear and decide his cases. 

There was similar conflict with respect to such ques- 
tions as non-Communist affidavits and union-shop 
elections in the construction industry. Mr. Denham re- 
fused to service unions whose officers had complied 
with the non-Communist oath provision of the Act 
unless the officials of the federation with which the 
union was affiliated were also in compliance. The 
Board decreed that such a union was in compliance 
and therefore entitled to the Board’s services. Again, 
convinced that union-shop elections were impractical 
in the construction industry, Mr. Denham declined to 
apply the pertinent section of the law in that field. 
The Board took the stand that the general counsel had 
no authority to emasculate the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
way. In these cases, also, the controversy could not be 
resolved within the Board. 

That is what the President meant when, in his letter 
accepting Mr. Denham’s resignation, effective Sep- 
tember 18, he wrote that the provision for a two-head- 
ed agency “creates an administratively unworkable 
arrangement which invites confusion and conflict be- 
tween the general counsel and the Board.” 

It seems clear that the President, as the executive 
ultimately responsible for the working of the law, had 
to let Mr. Denham go. It is not so clear that sound 
administration required that the general counsel be 
dismissed at this time. Since the labor unions are bit- 
terly opposed to Mr. Denham, Senator Robert Taft, 
who is up for re-election this year, scored a point when 
he charged that the President was playing politics. 
No doubt he was. 

On the other hand, by charging that the President 
fired Denham solely to appease the CIO, Mr. Taft was 
playing politics, too. He meant to leave the impres- 
sion that only the CIO, and not the AFL, was opposed 
to Mr. Denham. Mr. Taft hopes to pick up a few AFL 
votes in November. He also knows that among Ohio 
farmers an attack on the CIO is well received. 

As we have noted before, the Taft-Hartley Act was 
largely the product of power politics. For the latest 
proof of this, we give you the dismissal of Mr. Denham 
and the circumstances surrounding it. 
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The Pope speaks to 


Catholic artists 


The first International Congress of Catholic Artists, 
held during the second week of September, brought 
800 artis\s and art authorities from twenty-three coun- 
tries to Rome. 

Uppermost in the minds of most of the delegates 
was the query: would this unique world meeting help 
to clarify the problem of modern, contemporary art 
production in its relation to the ideals and principles 
of the Church? 

Is the Catholic Church, for instance, so wedded 
to traditional art forms that all a Catholic artist can 
do is to repeat the styles or cling to the identical ma- 
terials used in the past? Or can the Church make use 
of some of the techniques and methods of the most 
famous contemporary artists, in the attempt to portray 
her teachings or beautify her houses of worship? May 
a dividing line be placed between the type of art 
product which is capable of speaking in original, yet 
thoroughly Christian, accents and that which is a mere 
mystification, a bewildering amalgam of esthetic and 
intellectual trickery? 

Such a dividing line was suggested by the Holy 
Father when he received the members of the Congress 
at his summer villa in Castelgandolfo. Genuine art, 
said the Pope, must have a truly expressive value, 
must, in a word, “manifest the feeling and reveal the 
soul of its author.” 

If a work of art needs to be explained with verbal 

language it then loses its value of expression and 

serves for nothing but to provide to the senses a 

physical pleasure which does not surpass their 

level, and to the spirit, a subtle and empty play. 
It should likewise raise the soul “above petty things 
and fleeting troubles towards the eternal . . . towards 
the only true God.” 

With these two important provisos, the artist was 
left free “in the face of a culture without hope, to con- 
sider art as a source of new hope.” No restrictions were 
suggested as to styles or methods. The Holy Father's 
mind was still further revealed when he graciously con- 
ferred, with his own signature, a blessing upon the 
Liturgical Arts Society, of New York City, for its work 
towards bringing a “living art” into the service of the 
Church. 

In contrast to a considerable amount of lifeless art 
that was featured among a few first-rate productions 
this summer in Rome’s much advertised Ars Sacra 
exhibit, the magnificent Mission Exhibit, across the 
street from Ars Sacra, demonstrated how art can be 
made to live in the service of Christ’s Church, and yet 
conform fully to the two prerequisites laid down by 
the Pope. 

The Church speaks to all peoples and times in 
their own language, whether it be the language of 
words or the language of art. The next International 
Congress of Catholic Artists, already being planned 
for, will doubtless address itself to the study of this 
great task. 
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The Vatican’s role 
in international law 





Robert A. Graham 





Wren ARCHBISHOP PHILIP BERNARDINI 
signed the Red Cross Conventions of 1949, in the 
name of the Holy See, at Geneva on December 8 of 
last year, something new was added to twentieth- 
century diplomatic history. For the first time since 
1870—when the Papal States were abolished and even 
the papal palaces were declared the property of the 
Italian State-the Holy See participated on equal 
terms with other sovereign bodies in an international 
diplomatic conference called to settle questions of 
world-wide scope. Perhaps even more newsworthy is 
another feature of the gathering. In that conference, 
called by the Swiss Confederation to draw up conven- 
tions for the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, fifty-eight states were represented, among them 
Soviet Russia—and the USSR did not object to the 
representation of the Holy See. 


The systematic exclusion of the Pope from interna- 
tional conferences from 1870 to 1929 is too well known 
to need lengthy review here. Since 1929—when the 
Lateran Treaty restored papal sovereignty to the ter- 
ritury included in Vatican City—the Holy See has been 
represented in several meetings involving questions 
under international law. Such participation, however, 
has been limited chiefly to matters of a technical na- 
ture relating to the needs of the state called Vatican 
City. Vatican City is a member of the Universal Postal 
Union and of the International Telecommunications 
Union. It has, in addition, adhered to a number of 
public-law conventions of limited character, as well 
as to conventions in the field of international private 
law. The Vatican is admitted, but only in an observer's 
capacity, to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. Seldom, if ever, has the Secre- 
tariate of State of His Holiness thought it worth while 
on such occasions to send an envoy of the ambassa- 
dorial rank of nuncio. 


In the larger arena of international accords, however, 
there has been no representation of the Papacy for 
almost a century. In 1899, for instance, the Pope was 
excluded from the Peace Conference of the Hague, 
upon the insistence of the Italian Government; and the 
resulting treaty was declared “closed” to prevent the 
Holy See from adhering subsequently. The same pol- 
icy was repeated at the second Hague Conference in 
1907. In the secret agreements of London of April 26, 
1915, Great Britain, France and Russia supported 
Italy’s opposition to any move to invite the Pope to 
future peace negotiations. (This document first be- 
came known to the world when published by the Bol- 
sheviks, who found it in the Czarist archives after the 


In view of the present controversy over U.S. diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, the following 
article has special pertinence, revealing, as it does, 
the unique position of the Vatican in international 
affairs and the services it can render. Father Graham, 
America’s wandering Contributing Editor, was an 
observer at the Geneva Conference. 


revolution. ) No representative of the Holy See was in- 
vited to the Genoa conference for the reconstruction 
of Europe, held in May, 1922. To present to that con- 
ference his views on religious freedom in Soviet Rus- 
sia the Pope was obliged to adopt an awkward and 
roundabout method. The Papacy had not taken part 
even in the Geneva Conventions of the Red Cross in 
1906 and 1929. 

The settlement of the “Roman Question” in 1929 put 
an end to this exclusion. Although, by the terms of the 
Lateran Treaty, the Holy See stands above interna- 
tional political disputes, the accord paved the way for 
normal international activity by the Holy Father in 
matters proper to the mission of the Holy See. Agree- 
ments concerning religious and humanitarian ques- 
tions are so definitely within the Papacy’s field, and 
the humanitarian and neutral nature of the Red Cross 
Conventions are so clear, that not even Soviet Russia 
suggested that the Holy See be excluded from the con- 
ference called to draw up the 1949 Conventions. The 
deliberations on means to protect both military and 
civilian persons from unnecessary hardship and suffer- 
ing in time of war afforded the Holy See a legitimate 
occasion to exercise its moral and spiritual power. 


Dua DieLoMatTic PERSONALITY 


Immediately after the signing of the Lateran Treaty 
Professor Anzilotti, former President of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, pointed out that in the 
person of the Pope there are two subjects of interna- 
tional law: the Pope as head of the Catholic Church, 
and the Pope as sovereign of the Vatican State. In 
which capacity the Pope was represented at Geneva 
is something that the Red Cross Conference did not 
feel called upon to discuss. In fact, however, the Apos- 
tolic Nuncio representing the Pope signed the con- 
vention for the Holy See, not for the Vatican State. 

The Holy Father was invited to the 1949 Geneva 
Conference on the grounds that the Papal States had 
adhered to the first Red Cross Convention of 1864. 
What were the motives that inspired the Holy See to 
accept the invitation and to take part in the long nego- 
tiations that lasted from April 21 to August 12 of last 
year? While it is no longer beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that in the next war—if there is one—the Pope’s 
own Swiss Guards might be taken prisoner or the 
neutrality of Vatican City violated, these were not the 
considerations which prompted acceptance of the in- 
vitation. Nor was there any question of exercising 
political influence through the meeting. The present 
Pontiff has too often made clear that he has no wish 
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to take part in political entanglements. The freedom of 
action of religious and humanitarian organizations 
might well, however, be jeopardized in a coming war, 
and to ensure a solid basis in the new conventions for 
such freedom was the principal mission of the Papal 
delegation. It is true that the same aims had been in- 
corporated into the recommendations of the nongov- 
ernmental agencies at the preparatory conference in 
Stockholm the previous year, and were included in the 
draft proposals presented to the Geneva delegates on 
the first day. But the Holy See, as a later participant 
at the governmental level, was in a position to suggest 
additional guarantees, or to defend existing drafts 
threatened during the four months of debate. 

Four wartime problems loomed large in the minds 
of the papal representatives at the Geneva Confer- 
ence: 1) religious assistance for prisoners of war and 
the wounded, and for civilian internees; 2) facilities 
for religious worship; 3) access by religious and hu- 
manitarian agencies from neutral quarters; 4) the situ- 
ation of military chaplains and medical personnel 
if taken prisoners. On the first three questions, agree- 
ment was more readily obtained than on the last. 
Finally, after long delay, it was agreed that military 
chaplains and medical personnel taken with captured 
units should not be considered prisoners of war. So 
long as they remained in enemy hands they would still 
have the possibility of attending people in need of 
their services outside of the camps, in outlying points 
of detention or in hospitals. 


RECOGNITION OF Gop 


On only one important point did the delegation 
from the Holy See fail to win accord: its proposal that 
the name of God should be mentioned in the preamble 
to the Conventions. 


On May 25, spokesmen for the Holy See pointed out 
that the Conventions would not have all the force and 
validity required if the source of our natural rights 
were not mentioned. He accordingly proposed that “a 
reference should be made in the preamble of the di- 
vine origin of these rights, by mentioning the name of 
God.” The representatives of Monaco, Ireland, Italy, 
Lebanon and the United States (A. E. Clattenburg) at 
once spoke in support of the project. Shortly thereafter 
the American delegation submitted a draft preamble, 
whose first paragraph read: 

Respect for the personality and the dignity of the 

human being, arising from his divine origin, con- 

stitutes the fundamental principle of his civiliza- 
tion, which is universally binding upon all his 
fellows, even without any contractual undertak- 
oon 
Subsequently, to meet the objection that this formula 
in effect demanded a profession of faith, a compromise 
formula was arrived at: 

Respect for the human person and his dignity 

obliges even without any contractual undertak- 

ing. The religions proclaim his divine origin and 
the peoples recognize this principle as one of the 

foundations of all civilization . . . 
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It was expected that this simple declaration of an his- 
torical fact would prove acceptable. The delegate of 
the USSR, however, criticized it on the ground that 
“abstract ideas” had no place in a practical document, 
pointing out (quite truly) that the Soviet Union had 
not raised any objections to the other proposals of the 
Holy See for the religious interests of the protected 
persons. 

At this point a suggestion was made that was not 
without its dramatic qualities. The President of the 
Conference, Swiss Federal Councillor Max Petitpierre, 
asked the Nuncio to meet privately with General 
Slavine of the USSR to search for agreement. And so 
the representatives of Pope Pius XII and of Josef 
Stalin found themselves face to face, discussing the 
fundamental questions on which they were farthest 
apart. The téte-a-téte was without positive results. 
The Soviet official was unable, or unwilling, to com- 
prehend that the compromise formula simply attested 
an unchallengeable fact and was not a profession of 
faith. 

In the end it was decided to suppress the preamble 
entirely and to bury with it 
the embarrassing situation 
created by the proposal of 
the Holy See. The incident 
has its lesson. It would be 
sheer self-deception to 
imagine that resistance 
came only from the Soviet 
group. Many representa- 
tives of Western European 
civilization, from the New 
World as well as the Old, concealed their indifference 
or hostility under the camouflage of procedural ma- 
neuverings. For Americans it is gratifying to know 
that the United States continued to support the Holy 
See’s proposal throughout—though with diminishing 
enthusiasm. The cold welcome given the proposal that 
man’s divine origin should be mentioned, even ob- 
liquely, in a humanitarian project like the Red Cross 
Conventions is a sad reflection on the present state of 
the moral conscience of nations—or at least of their 
official representatives at international conferences. 

The Holy See does not consider that its one failure 
warrants repudiation of the Geneva Conventions. 
Archbishop Bernardini is reported to have told an- 
other delegate after the ceremony of signing: “Let us 
hope Almighty God will forgive us for our cowardice.” 

In spite of the above misgivings, the Holy See has 
reason to be satisfied with the work of the diplomatic 
conference, the essential aim of which has the full 
sympathy of the Pope. It has demonstrated to itself 
and to the international community how it can employ 
for the welfare of all mankind the independence it 
gained in 1929. As a sovereign authority under inter- 
national law it was able to take part in the final nego- 
tiations on an equal footing with the other invited 
states, at a stage when the formal role of other hv- 
manitarian and religious agencies--even the Interna- 
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tional Committee of the Red Cross itself—had termi- 
nated. By way of contrast, the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, the International 
Refugee Organization and other international organi- 
zations were invited merely as observers. The Holy 
See was, in effect, the spokesman for the many other 
nongovernmental agencies working for humane ends. 

Fifty-eight governments have obligated themselves, 
by signing the Red Cross conventions, to carry out the 
provisions incorporated into them. In time of war the 
conventions encourage the belligerent nations to en- 
trust to impartial and efficient organizations (like the 
Red Cross ) the humane tasks undertaken by the agree- 
ments. More than that. In case a nation is occupied 
and cannot act for itself, the occupying Power is 
obliged to invite, when necessary, neutral humanita- 
rian agencies to take over the role of protector. Switzer- 
land, as the birthplace of Henri Dunant, the founder 
of the Red Cross, and as a traditional neutral in war- 
time, has become the accepted headquarters of these 
humanitarian services. It is unlikely that the Holy See 
would or could undertake the role exercised so bril- 
liantly in the past by the International Committee of 
the Red Cross. However, should Switzerland itself 
ever become engaged in war, with repercussions on 


Haiti today 


Agnese Dunne 








Cotumeus DISCOVERED La Isla Espaiiola 
(Hispaniola) on December 6, 1492, when he landed 
at what is now Mole St. Nicholas, Haiti. On Christmas 
Day one of his ships, the Santa Maria, was wrecked 
near the site of the present city of Cap Haitien. There 
he established La Nadividad, the first European settle- 
ment in the Western world. 

“This is the fairest land under heaven,” wrote Co- 
lumbus of his first love among his discoveries, the little 
island he had named La Isla Espajiola. Land of con- 
trast, too, is this Hispaniola of the Spanish, this Saint 
Domingue of the French—land of culture and illit- 
eracy, fertility and aridity, hot days and cool nights. 

To a citizen of the United States who is accus- 
tomed to complete equality with his fellow-man, the 
most striking evidence of inequality in Haiti, the west- 
ern third of the island, are the marked class distinc- 
tions, noticeable particularly in the capital. The vast 
majority hold no hope of escaping the poverty into 
which they were born. The élite, from one to three per 
cent of the population, are born to a life of leisure 
and culture. Moneyed, fluent in several languages, they 
are as much at home in New York and Paris as they 
are in Port-au-Prince. 

An intelligent and growing but still infinitesimally 
small middle class is, however, keenly aware of the 


the neutral standing of the Geneva Convention, this 
theoretical possibility might become a reality. 

The late war has demonstrated that the Holy See 
can perform certain types of relief work usefully, and 
a solid juridical foundation for carrying on such work 
has now been laid. In this connection might be men- 
tioned the wartime Vatican Information Office and 
the postwar Vatican Migration Bureau, whose present 
director, Father Edward Killion, the American Re- 
demptorist, was a member of the Holy See’s delega- 
tion at Geneva. 

The new accords signed at Geneva do not imply a 
surrender to the idea of the inevitability of war. So 
long as there is any possibility of war, however, re- 
sponsible authorities must leave no stone unturned 
to protect humanity from itself. What the Holy See 
was able to secure, or to preserve, at Geneva, it se- 
cured and preserved for all the humanitarian and 
religious agencies of the world. If non-Catholics in the 
United States sometimes find it hard to understand why 
a diplomatic link with the Holy See is desirable, they 
might reflect on the unique position the Pope holds 
among the moral authorities of the world. The inter- 
national representatives gathered at Geneva recog- 
nized that position—to their gain. 


Columbus’ “fairest land under heaven” is today no 
paradise for most of its people, reports Agnese 
Dunne, who visited Haiti from July 6-27 this year, 
but improvement is on the horizon. Miss Dunne, a 
Wisconsin teacher on exchange in Britain, 1947-48, 
is a frequent contributor to the Catholic press. 


need for social justice. Under the direction of the Rev. 
Yves Pouliquen, the Young Catholic Workers, in par- 
ticular, are active. In their monthly paper, Jeunesse 
Ouvriére, they take a forthright stand on current social 
and economic problems of the country. 

A few statistics may give a clearer idea of the situa- 
tion. 

The area of Haiti is 10,714 square miles, or slightly 
larger than that of Maryland. However, in comparison 
with Maryland’s 1,679,000 population, Haiti’s is ap- 
proximately 3,500,000. “Approximately,” because as yet 
there are no accurate statistics. From August 7 to 19, 
a census project was undertaken this year, the first 
made in Haiti. A hundred office workers trained by the 
United States Census Bureau and forty machine opera- 
tors were prepared to tabulate the results, which I 
have not yet received at the moment of writing. 

Thirty-eight questions are included in the question- 
naire under three categories: housing, population, agri- 
culture. There are two questions on yaws, a contagious 
tropical skin disease common in the mountainous lime- 
stone areas, where there is an acute water shortage. 
The American Sanitary Commission (with the Haitian 
Government supplying three-fourths of the funds) is 
at present working on the problem of yaws. It is a dis- 
abling disease, but only a secondary cause of death. 
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If it reaches an advanced stage, the victim usually dies 
of tuberculosis. 

Yaws clinics are proving of great value, but the 
problem probably will not be solved until an ade- 
quate water supply is everywhere available. When 
people must trudge four and five miles over mountain- 
ous terrain during the dry season to get water, carry- 
ing the precious stuff in large gourds on their heads, 
they use too little to maintain health and sanitation. 

The Public Health Service is also faced with the 
prevalence of malnutrition among the poor. While 
fruit and vegetables are abundant and inexpensive, 
there is a lack of sufficient dairy products and meat 
in the average diet. 


EpucaTion, ECONOMICS, GOVERNMENT 


In another field—education—Haiti is well aware of 
the need for combating its high rate of illiteracy. One- 
seventh of the national budget is being spent on edu- 
cation. French, the official language, is taught in all 
schools. However, the local French patois, Creole, is 
universally spoken, and is the only language of the 
illiterates. Of recent years a writ- 
ten phonetic Creole has been 
produced, which is used with 
success in teaching older illit- 
erates. A four-page Creole news- 
paper printed by the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education is made 
available to them at no cost. 

The Church is playing a ma- 
jor role in helping Haiti conquer 
illiteracy. Priests and brothers of 
four orders, and sisters of eight orders—French, Cana- 
dian, Belgian, Italian, American—are educating 22,987 
pupils in elementary and 2,582 in secondary schools, 
as well as some 10,000 in rural Church schools. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 attend private schools directed by 
lay teachers who also give Catholic instruction. 

“Do you consider Haitian educational standards 
comparable to those of the United States?” I asked 
Sister Thérése, formerly of Maine, now teacher of 
English at Sacré Coeur in Port-au-Prince. 

“Definitely,” she answered. “Those who are in school 
are receiving a very good education, though the 
French system, which Haiti has adopted, differs from 
the American in that it places more emphasis on classi- 
cal learning. The discipline, too, is more formal. Less 
consideration is given to physical education, and none 
at all to student self-government.” 

Education is free through college in Haiti, but as 
yet it does not begin to reach out to all the people. 
Educators are in general accord with M. Ars¢éne Pom- 
pée, former director of secondary education, who feels 
that the curriculum should be adapted more specifically 
to Haitian needs. “It is too academic for an agricul- 
tural country,” he stated. 

Every year more than a hundred young Haitians do 
advanced study in the United States. The U. S. De- 
partment of State grants three scholarships, while 
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many others are available to outstanding students 
through foundations. 

With French magazines and books unavailable dur- 
ing the war, and all travel to—and study in—France 
suspended, American influence has increased of recent 
years. Nevertheless, probably no place in the world 
is more strongly French than Haiti. As Ensign André 
Toussaint of the Haitian Coast Guard, who has done 
graduate work in the United States, remarked: “France 
is dear to the hearts of Haitians. Her Government 
offers many scholarships to our students. No color bar 
is drawn against us.” 

Among the educated people there is marked interest 
in music, art and literature. Numerous Haitian writers 
have achieved recognition in France, and in recent 
years the work of Haitian artists, particularly of those 
who represent the primitive school, has became known 
abroad. 

It is in the fields of agriculture and industry that 
many of Haiti’s unsolved problems lie, and these are 
now receiving some attention. Marbial, in southern 
Haiti, is the seat of UNESCO’s first Pilot Project, in- 
tended as a demonstration of 
how best to develop a backward 


anthropological study was car- 
ried on, financed by Haiti and 
UNESCO. Actual work began 
only a year ago, but the general 
opinion seems to be that results 
to date do not justify the time 
and money expended. 

Soil erosion, industrialization, 
dairying, unemployment, road construction—all are 
problems facing the present Government. When I dis- 
cussed with American Ambassador William De Cour- 
sey the need for applying President Truman’s Point 
Four program to Haiti, he commented: “In reality, 
the Point Four program has been in operation here 
for many years.” As examples of Haitian-American co- 
operative projects he cited the construction of a pump- 
ing-station at Miragoane to bring water to thousands 
of parched acres; the development of rice production 
at Bois Dehors; the initiation of a program to bring the 
lower valley of the Artibonite into full production. 

When Haiti achieved independence in 1804, the 
leaders rewarded loyal followers with the only thing 
available—land. Since then, Haiti has been a nation 
of small farmers, each raising but little more than 
family needs require. There are few large holdings. 
Except for sisal, bananas and sugar cane, there is: no 
mass production. Bananas, coffee, cacao, logwood, cot- 
ton, sisal, raw sugar and rice are exported to a value 
of approximately $30 million a year. The United States 
buys about 60 per cent of Haiti's exports and supplies 
some 80 per cent of her imports. “ 

At present Haiti is being governed in a unique man- 
ner. The constitution provides for a Presidential term 
of six years. A President may not succeed himself. It 
became evident last spring that President Elie Lescot 
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would exert pressure to have the constitution amended 
so that he might be re-elected. 

On May 10, Antoine Levelt, Commanding Officer 
of the Military Academy, along with Franc Lavaud, 
Brigadier General and Chief of Staff, and Colonel 
Paul E. Magloire, Commander of the Palace Guard, 
took means to see that the constitution was respected. 
They deposed the President and temporarily took over 
the governing of the country. 

“The Junta government is not a military regime in 
the usual sense of the term,” explained M. Levelt, who 
is now serving his country as Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, and who, incidentally, is a graduate of Fort 
Leavenworth, where he ranked first in his class. “Civil- 
ians hold all other key positions. There is complete 
freedom in Haiti.” And, indeed, tliat is true. 

The Junta has appointed an advisory committee of 
twenty-five recognized authorities in many fields of 
Haitian endeavor. This committee meets three times 
a week to consider public matters raised by the Junta 
and to formulate written recommendations based on 
the fruits of their discussion. An example of the type 
of men who serve on this committee is Dantés Belle- 
garde, author of numerous books on Haitian affairs, 
former Ambassador to Washington and Paris, and 
delegate at the League of Nations. 

Sentiment all over the country seems very strongly 
to favor Colonel Magloire as the next President. Well 
known even in remote rural regions, he has also a good 
military record. “He is not a candidate, but if the en- 
tire country should call upon him, he will probably not 
refuse,” M. Levelt continued. “So far, no opposing can- 
didate has arisen. The Colonel would welcome another 
candidate. He would then know whether or not he is 
really the people’s choice.” 

Meanwhile the Junta is attempting to overcome the 
social barriers between the people and to unite the 
classes. “We have cut expenditures. We are paying 
off current debts within the Administration, and are 
arranging to pay off any international commitments. 
Progress is satisfactory so far.” Brave and honorable 
words that fall stranycly on the ear this year of 1950. 


“We are a small country, with a small economy,” 
concluded M. Levelt. “We believe it is our first duty 
to clear the board financially. We will then hold a free 
election, after which the incoming Government will 
have a free hand to regulate policies.” 

In the matter of religion, sad to say, Haiti is only 
nominally Catholic, owing to the appalling shortage 
of priests—one to every 10,000 people. A total of 290 
foreign and 50 native priests, supplemented in their 
efforts by 107 teaching brothers, 500 foreign and 150 
native sisters, are attempting to teach Catholic faith 
and morals to these baptized but largely uninstructed 
people. 

The Haitians are not wholly to blame for their sad 
spiritual state. Detribalized on being brought as slaves 
from Africa, they lost their former strict, though pagan, 
moral codes. Although the colonizers had all slaves 
baptized, they kept them illiterate, refused to permit 


them to marry, and in the slave marts completely dis- 
regarded family ties. Further, from 1804, when Haiti 
achieved her independence, until the Concordat with 
the Holy See was signed in 1860, there was not one 
priest in all Haiti in communion with Rome. 

France is very generous in helping Haiti religiously. 
Over a hundred of the present priests hail from Brit- 
tany. Seven years ago Rt. Rev. Bishop Louis Collignon, 
O.M.I., and thirty-five other Canadian and French- 
American Oblates from the Lowell, Mass., Province 
entered the mission fields of Haiti in the diocese of 
Les Cayes. In addition to doubling the workers in 
some parishes, they have constructed a school for 500 
boys, begun a banking cooperative, and built a junior 
seminary from which the first class of eleven young 
men will graduate next spring. At present they are 
planning a major seminary, a crying need. 

It is encouraging to note that as the oases of prac- 
tical Catholic life are expanding, vocations are increas- 
ing. Mission-minded American Catholics would find 
the supporting of one of these deserving young men 
through his major seminary course a most worthy out- 
let for their zeal. 

Haiti is a fair and lovely land with a past both glam- 
orous and tragic. God grant her a brighter future 
spiritually and materially! 


It depends 
on the parents 


Billee Eckert Martin 








‘Tee TALK TURNED on juvenile delinquency. 
Several recent flagrant cases were cited from the 
papers. 

“I often wonder about the parents in such cases,” 
one woman commented. “How do they take it? What 
do they say or do, when they find out... ?” 

I had heard the same speculation voiced many 
times before. I had wondered myself, and since my 
husband is a lieutenant of police in the Central district 
of this large Midwestern city, I decided upon a bit of 
close personal research into the subject. The Central 
district, incidentally, is the large downtown police dis- 
trict, and handles by far the greatest percentage of 
this city’s juvenile offenders. 

The lieutenant, like myself, is fond of kids, and I 
more than suspect that in spite of years of dealing 
mainly with wrongdoers he still harbors the sustaining 
belief that the little people are, by and large, funda- 
mentally and basically good. I suspect, although I’m 
too wise to meddle with his inner convictions by pin- 
ning him down to a statement, that he believes that 
those who err, in slight degree or great, are the hapless 
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victims of what he would call “bad breaks.” In his 
mind a “bad break” could be a broken home, lack of 
spiritual guidance, deprivation of the normal pleasures 
and comforts of childhood, an actually sick mentality, 
or, possibly, wrong companions or associations. 

“What do they say,” I asked him, “these parents of 
boy and girl malefactors, when they learn of their 
children’s dereliction?” 

The Lieutenant studied for a moment, then an- 
swered: “Well, you see, when we are holding a 
juvenile for some crime, the first thing we do is to 
contact the parents and ask them to come at once 
to the station where the youngster is being held. 
Me::y times, surprisingly many times, they are folks of 
excellent, even high standing in the community. Not 
always, of course. But it doesn’t make too much dif- 
ference.” 


Here he paused, seemed lost in thought. Then he 
continued: “The reaction is nearly always om same, 
generally speaking.” 

Again he paused, an almost 
brooding look upon his face. 

“Yes?” we prompted him. 
“What is the reaction.” 

He scowled. “Well, when we 
tell them that Junior has stolen 
a car, or been involved in a bur- 
glary, or that Sissy has gotten 
herself involved in some sort of 
a disgraceful and illegal scrape, 
and then confront them with 
Junior or Sissy, as the case may 
be, the first thing they say, in : 
the great majority of cases, is ‘Oh, Junior,’ or ‘Oh, 
Sissy, how could you do this to us?’ Or words to that 
effect. Apparently, the first thought they have is of the 
disgrace or disappointment it has brought to them. 
They don’t seem to realize that the youngster has done 
something pretty serious to himself, as well.” 


“I can see what you're getting at,” I offered. “You 
are implying that the fundamental attitude of many 
parents toward their children is not exactly a selfless 
one. Is that right?” 

“Selfless!” he snorted. “Their attitude is out-and-out 
a personal, selfish one, and I’m inclined to believe that 
somewhere along the line that is at least a contributing 
factor to the ‘delinquency’ of the youngsters. 

“They've got a perverted sense of values,” he went 
on. “I guess that’s what you'd call it. They so often 
say, ‘And after all we've done for you! All we've given 
youl’ One father said, ‘I’ve handed you life on a silver 
platter. You’re nearly eighteen, and you’ve never had 
to work a day in your life. I had to go to work when I 
was twelve! Why have you done this to me? I’ve given 
you everything... .” 

“Could you have answered him?” I inquired. 

“Yes, I think I could have,” the Lieutenant replied 
with spirit. “I could have told him his boy might have 
been a lot better off if he had not had life ‘handed to 
him on a silver platter.’ Perhaps if he had had to work 
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for some of the things he got, if he had had to sweat 
to earn his own things, he’d have had more respect for 
the property of others. 

“Anyhow, there are a lot of things these parents are 
not giving their kids, for all their desire to do so well 
by them,” he insisted earnestly. 

“What, for instance?” I asked. 

“Well, proper home atmosphere, for one thing,” he 
came back. “And companionship, some of their time 
and interest, as well as easy access to the check book. 
And fundamental training. Discipline. Discipline is a 
mighty important thing, you know. No army in the 
world is any better than its discipline. And every child 
needs to be taught discipline, right from the start. 
Without discipline, children are apt to be noncon- 
formists, crooked sticks, always wanting to go the 
opposite way from the rest of the sticks in the pile. 
When they come into our hands, then it’s rather late. 
Then they’ve got to learn it the hard way.” 

“Church?” we suggested. “Re- 
ligious training?” 

He smiled wryly. “You're for- 
getting that these are modern 
times, and many modern parents 
do not believe in ‘forcing’ such 
things on children. Most of them 
are left pretty much to their own 
devices on that score. And... .” 
His voice trailed off unhappily. 

Then another thought struck 
him. “Oh, yes, another thing,” 
he exclaimed. “After the parents 
have finished tearing their hair 
about what Junior or Sissy has done to them, the next 
thing they invariably do is jump to make some excuse 
for them, to offer an alibi. They blame it on the com- 
pany that Junior or Sissy was keeping. They cry, ‘I 
just knew when you started running around with that 
crowd that you would get into trouble?’ Or, ‘It was 
that Jones boy, or that Smith girl.’ And so on.” 

“Escapists still?” I mused. 


“Yes,” the Lieutenant answered. “That’s it. Running 
away from the facts, to the very end. First they scream 
‘Don't blame me! It isn’t my fault!’ Then, after they 
cool off, they offer, if not justification, at least extenua- 
tion for their child’s having gone wrong. One more gift 
on a silver platter. ‘It’s not your fault, either. It’s some- 
one else’s fault. They made you do it.’” 

“Do you ever try talking to the parents, try showing 
them their error?” I inquired. 


“Gosh, yes, right along the line. But it seldom regis- 
ters,” he answered. “Some of them resent interference, 
but most of them just simply don’t seem to get it. And 
the funniest thing is that their performance is so para- 
doxical. They'll lambaste Junior or Sissy orally for 
letting them down, for disgracing them, then they'll 
move heaven and earth to buy Junior or Sissy out of 
the scrape, if they can. Money, again. They'll pay 
for the damages, make restitution for the theft, com- 
pensate for the injury, just to avoid prosecution.” 
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“You've been talking about juvenile and adolescent 
offenders from comparatively well-to-do families,” I 
pointed out. “What about those from poorer homes?” 

“Well,” he observed, “in an awful lot of the cases 
the basic attitude is still the same. The ‘How could 
you do this to us? slant, I mean. You see, even the 
poorer families often do just as much for their chil- 
dren, comparatively. They will sacrifice, in order to 
give their young ones the material advantages. 

“But here’s a point I want you to get,” he added 
seriously. “In an awful lot of these cases, from all 
walks of life, but I think more often in the higher- 
income group, the youthful offenders themselves seem 
to have their eyes tragically opened. What I mean is 
this—when Mom and Pop come in, yelling their heads 
off about ‘You’ve disgraced us—you’ve ruined us so- 
cially,’ and so on—I feel sorry for the kids. You can 
tell that they expected something a lot different. Kids 
are pretty sharp, you know. And I believe that a lot of 
them meet sudden and bitter disillusionment. I’ve ac- 
tually had them say to me: “My folks aren’t worried 
about me. They’re only worried about how it will affect 
their standing.” 

“I’ve heard the blame for juvenile delinquency laid 
at a lot of different doorstops. You seem to place it 
pretty squarely on the parents,” I ventured. 


“Not always,” he countered. “Not always. Some- 
times you're pretty puzzled for the answer. Take the 
case we handled recently involving James Pivac and 
Herbert Bonner. These are two boys, seventeen and 
eighteen, whose home is in New York. James stole 
his father’s savings, some five hundred dollars, and the 
two went out West. They had a gala time as long as 
the money lasted. With the last of their funds they 
purchased revolvers. Then they staged a two-man 
crime wave, committing holdups that were spread 
over several States. 

“Heading back east, they were picked up here by 
some of my officers and booked on suspicion, since 
they were carrying pistols. They confessed voluntarily, 
and readily. James said they had suddenly repented of 
the whole business, did not want to continue on in 
their career of crime, but were anxious to return home 
and ‘square’ themselves with their parents. According 
to James’ story, they were seeking a Catholic priest 
when they were arrested. He said that they had in- 
tended to confess to a priest, and ask advice and aid. 
Both boys were Catholics. They were nice-looking, 
neat, polite, well-mannered—it was hard to think of 
them as anything but very nice boys. And yet they 
admitted to numerous hold-ups, with loot, which they 
spent, running into the thousands. 

“You remember the case, I imagine. It was some 
time ago. The boys were extradited, of course. I was 
quite interested in them while they were in my cus- 
tody, especially James. I simply couldn't figure out 
what could have made a seemingly fine boy like him 
go off on a criminal tangent that way. When I spoke 
of his parents he broke down completely. He said he 
could take anything, face anything, but that he 


couldn't bear to think of what he had done to them. 
He said it would break their hearts. 


“Tll confess I wondered what sort of people they 
were. Well, I found out. This letter came today, ad- 
dressed to me. I suppose they got my name from the 
newspaper accounts of the case.” 


He held out a letter. 


Dear Sir: 

We have received the saddest news of our lives 
the day when we were informed about the crimes 
committed by our son James. 

This we never expected from him. He was al- 
ways a good boy, quick, and polite at home. His 
mother and I want only one thing—to help him, 
but we don’t know what to do. If possible we beg 
of you to kindly inform us what we could do to 
help him. 

We have no experience in any court procedures, 
so we ask you for any help you possibly can give 
in advice, and also your honest opinion to us, his 
sorrowing parents—is there any hope to salvage 
our boy? 

Could you please send a priest to the boy? 
Thanking you from the heart, 

Yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pivac. 


When I could control my voice, I said to the Lieu- 
tenant: “So that’s the other side of the picture, hmm?” 

By mutual accord we dropped the subject, then, but 
I was glad, several days later, when my husband in- 
formed me that he had, quite unofficially, of course, 
composed as honest and comforting a letter as he 
could, and sent it to James Pivac’s parents. He said 
he had told them everything good he could about the 
boy, that he had assured them that their son had 
spoken constantly and lovingly of them. He told them 
too that the boy had immediately asked for, and had 
seen, a priest. He mailed the letter to the parents with 
a prayer that it would help them in some small way in 
their grief for their son. 

He heard no more from them for several months, 
and the case was pushed from his mind. But at Christ- 
mas time he received a beautiful Christmas card, and 
an exquisite miniature religious calendar. Written on 
the card were the words: “God bless you for your 
kindness to our boy when he most needed a friend. 
We remember you in all our prayers, just as we pray 
for James, our son, Most sincerely yours, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Pivac.” 

Now, when I hear that familiar question about 
juvenile delinquents, “I wonder how the parents take 
it?” I make at least a mental comment: “It all depends. 
It all depends on the parents!” 





(Billee Eckert Martin, wife of Police Lieutenant Martin of 
the Central District, a large downtown (and slum) area in 
St. Louis, Mo., is a professional writer of radio scripts, 
fiction, articles and poetry. The Pivac case in her article is 
an actual case in local police files. Only the name has 
heen changed.) 


uw 
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Heredity 


I met a man today... 

At first I said: He’s Irish, for he has an Irish way: 

A sympathy and friendliness that warms you through 
and through. 

And then I thought: Oh, no, he’s not; he really is a 
Jew, 

Those eyes so dark and eloquent are eyes of Israel, 

Like those of Peter, maybe—or, perhaps, Emmanuel. 

He stood there with a quiet grace, so slim he was and 
tall, 

I knew he was an Englishman, and not a Jew at all. 

And yet, his skin was very fair. A German he could be, 

Or Viking, such as those who set their ships against 
the sea. 


His hair was dark with mystery of India, Japan, 

His courtesy was China’s own; his dignity, Iran. 

And he had teeth so white I knew a Negro smiled 
at me, 

Until the music of his voice spoke soft of Italy. 


Oh, I was most confused . . . I saw the desert ]and 
again, 

And Arab hospitality encamped upon the plain. 

I saw a certain Russian strength, and from the Danube 
shore, 

A spirit that had suffered much to keep the Cross he 
wore. 

Here was a Spanish artist, a philosopher from France; 

A gay and charming Islander, a hero of romanice. 


I met a man today and he was marvellously fair. 
He really was a Child of God. He came from 


everywhere. 
ANNE C, JOHNSON 


Poet’s song for martyrs 


Lucy, Agnes, Dorothy. 
Poet-martyrs, martyr maids, 
Bound within a litany. 


_ The marketplace is stirring; 
There’s a clatter in the street 

As Lucy walks toward heaven 
With sandaled steps and fleet. 


A beggar-boy is laughing; 
A blindman jeers; 
And a mother’s voice is crying 
To have pity on her tears: 


“Lucy, there shall be the sword, and the great beasts 
wild; 

Fagots in the marketplace, high and higher piled; 

And fire is a dreadful pain, O Lucy-child, my child!” 


But her heart was hid in heaven 
And she could not hear their plea; 
Poet-martyr, martyr maid 
Who died in Sicily. 
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If Agnes were to say the word— 
(Your wide child’s eyes and your long child’s 
hair )— ; 
If Agnes were to say the word | 
There'd be no pain to bear. 


And “Yes” is such a little word 
That any child can say, 

But Agnes would not turn her feet 
From off her lonely way. 


“Behold, behold, the Bride is here; I pray you, cut the 
cord 

(I keep my Bridegroom waiting) with the sharp stroke 
of your sword, 

For I will have no love but Love, O Jesus-Love, my 
Lord!” 


And so the lamb was slain; 

All crimsoned was the lea. 
Poet-martyr, martyr maid 

Whose years were ten-and-three. 


“Dorothy, the dreamer, 
Dorothy the fool.” 
But her spirit joyed within her 
With a flame that would not cool. 
For Dorothy the lover, 
Dorothy the wise, 
Was dancing toward a vision 
With heaven in her eyes. 


“Love the life, Love the death, Love the song I sing; 

You shall have what you desire from the garden of 
the King, 

And you shall see His beauty in the flowers I shall 
bring.” 





The measure of her promise 
Was fulfilled with constancy; 
Poet-martyr, martyr maid, 
So died Dorothy. 


All a poet’s symbols in the splendor of your death; 
All a poet’s longing in the last catch of your breath; 
Light and Lamb and Gift of God—pearls in silver 
filigree— 
Poet-martvrs, martyr maids, 
Lucy, Agnes, Dorothy. 
Moruer M. Denis Manoney, O.S.U. 
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Baptism of my brother Isaac 


To the church of the Gentiles 

where a Jewish Child is awake on the hay, 
the Hebrew comes for the Water of Life. 
He is Isaac with the ancient wood bouquet 
for sacrifice upon his back. 


Beside the prie dieu, on the little table 
are the ewer of water, the salt and the oil. 
Like a lumined capital upon an early bible 


And Isaac walks down the church aisle blindly, 
blindly, 

eyes staggered with peace. 1 AM WHO AM 

vaults in every doubtful footfall, while his fingers 


reach numbly for the promised ram. 
Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Sonnet 


Shattered, O Lord, is each enclosing wall. 
Thou hast burst through this church on every side. 





vy 








the single candle sends a foil 
of light into the lack. 


Another Father Abraham comes down 
with the timeless ritual in his hands. 
The blade of his stole lies on young Isaac’s shoulder 


Demanding beams to part and rocks to fall, 
Demanding entrance vaster, rooms more wide 

Than eyes can offer or the mind contain. 

How shall a low-roofed thought admit Thy height? 
And how shall tongues announce Thee, who explainest 


and turns to a ribbon of grace that brands 


him clean and innocent. 


On the hilltop of the altar steps 


the priest prays down the demon’s lunge; 
pours the bright water on the Jewish head; 
chrisms the brow with a spray of sponge 


in the sacrament. 


A guest whose radiance has lit the night? 


At beggared hearts, why dost Thou stop and stay, 
Stooping to enter that low wretchedness 
Which owns no prideful furniture—display 


Of its own wealth and wit and food and dress? 
For now—as when a poor barn welcomed Thee— 
Thou shalt be housed in each heart’s poverty. 


Gtorta T. STEIN 





Voice in the wilderness 
WHY WAR CAME IN KOREA 


By Robert T. Oliver. Fordham University 
Press. (Declan X. McMullen Co., Distrib- 
utors). 260p. $2.95. 


The free nations of the world were 
shocked on June 25 when the Soviet 
satellite government in North Korea 
hurled its armed might over the Thirty- 
Eighth Parallel, thus laying the possible 
groundwork for World War III. Not so 
Robert T. Oliver, who has lived on inti- 
mate terms with the Korean question 
since 1942 as counselor of the Korean 
Commission in Washington and to the 
Korean Delegation to the UN at Paris 
and at Lake Success. 

For eight years, in various magazine 
articles, Dr. Oliver had both warned and 
pleaded. He warned that Russia’s aim in 
Korea was incorporation of the little 
country into the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. He pleaded for United States 
recognition of the Korean Provisional 
Government prior to the Yalta Agree- 
ment. Had we heeded this plea, Korea 
might never have suffered its artificial di- 
vision at the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. But 
even then we were fearful of offending 
Russia. As time went on and Russia solidi- 
fied her position in North Korea, it be- 
came evident to Dr. Oliver that Korea 
would eventually be the crucial test of 
“Russian-American ability to solve their 
differences peacefully.” June 25, 1950, 
proved that he was right. 

How did Korea come to be the testing 
ground for the first clash of arms between 
the Communist empire and the Western 
democracies? Why War Came in Korea 








enumerates six reasons: 1) Korea occu- 
pies the heart of the strategic Siberia- 
China-Japan triangle. History has proved 
that whoever has controlled that triangle 
has been able to subjugate all North 
Asia. 2) For at least 75 years Korea has 
been a prime objective of Russian foreign 
policy. 3) Immediately at the close of 
World War II, Russia proceeded to build 
up a politically and militarily strong pup- 
pet regime in North Korea. 4) Converse- 
ly the United States, obsessed with the 
idea that it had to “prove” to Russia and 
all Asia that it had no imperialistic de- 
signs on Korea, left a militarily weak 
South Korea which invited attack from 
the north. 5) Official and unofficial 
spokesmen for United States foreign pol- 
icy announced time and again that we 
had no intention of defending the Re- 
public of Korea. 6) The remarkable dem- 
ocratic success of the Republic of Korea 
was an unanswerable refutation of Com- 
munist propaganda in Asia and one that 
was much resented. 

Successive chapters treat these reasons 
in greater detail against the background 
of turmoil that has been Asia’s lot since 
the end of World War II. That Russia 
has been able to capitalize on the seeth- 
ing discontent, while the Western allies 
have found it a stumbling block, has not 
been due to greater intelligence on the 
part of the Soviet. Dr. Oliver makes it 
clear that Soviet expansionism has been 
accomplished by “a deceit and ruthless- 
ness which the mores of the United 
States, Great Britain and France could 
not encompass.” On the other hand, he 
does not fully absolve the Western Pow- 
ers for their unmoral attitude. 





BOOKS 











We could and did practise the softer 
forms of deception, which consist in 
looking the other rp ¢ to avoid seeing 
unpleasant facts (which has charac- 
terized most of our dealings with 
Asia); of telling only conveniently se- 
ected segments of the truth (as in the 
White Paper on China); and of trading 
off the rights of other peoples on the 
presumption that the “greatest good of 
the greatest number” would be served 
(as in the Yalta concession of Chinese 
territory, railways and ports). 
Korea is simply part of the over-all pat- 
tern of our foreign policy. We recognized 
the menace of communism for what it 
was in Europe, but looked the other way 
while the same menace threatened the 
Far East. 

The impact of Why War Came in Ko- 
rea comes not so much from the fact that 
the book establishes Dr. Oliver as an as- 
toundingly accurate prophet whose voice 
went unheeded in his own country. Its 
importance rather lies in the fact that it 
offers a clearly defined warning for the 
future. The lesson of the book is that 
weakness and hesitancy in dealing with 
the Soviet Union will not protect the free 
world from Communist imperialism. Such 
methods failed in Korea where a firm 
stand taken several years ago would have 
averted the present crisis. They will fail 
again wherever the democracies are 
brought face to face with the Soviet jug- 
gernaut. VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
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We recommend the 


Defense of the Faith Set 


of America Press pamphlets, 
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Martin Gg Scott, SY 
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PAMPHLETEER 


FATHER SCOTT has_ been 
writing in the Catholic field 
for more than forty years. His 
books have passed the half mil- 
lion mark in distribution. 


HIS PAMPHLETS answer the 
modern objections and questions 
about fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine in the present-day world 
of science and materialistic 
progress. 


THE COMPLETE SET of 
Father Scott’s pamphlets is up- 
to-date with an attractive two- 
color cover and study outline. 
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by Martin Scott, S.J. 


Have You a God? 

Prove There’s a Soul 
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God Forgives Sins 

Divorce Is a Disease 


SET: $1.00 
SINGLE COPIES: 25¢ 
Cash must accompany orders for less 
than $ 
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Adventures in brotherhood 


NEIGHBORS IN ACTION 


By Rachel Davis DuBois. Harper. 294p. 
$3 


It’s naturally pleasant to speak of a book 
which tells about your next-door neigh- 
bors. I mean literally neighbors, for the 
people Mrs. DuBois writes about live 
right on New York’s West 108th Street, 
where this reviewer resides, and on the 
adjoining blocks: people of Jewish and 
Irish, Italian, Puerto Rican, Negro—U.S. 
and West Indies—and many other na- 
tional or racial origins, including many of 
“old-line” American stock. Their children 
sit on our doorstep; they throng the near- 
by Riverside Drive. 

Father Charles Keenan, my colleague 
on the Amenica staff, should really do 
the talking, for he has helped Mrs. Du- 
Bois in her wonderfully organized neigh- 
borhood projects. She quotes at length 
his sage remarks and notes that “Father 
Keenan was invaluable in helping non- 
Catholics to understand the ways of their 
Catholic neighbors as well as their atti- 
tudes toward Catholics.” However, here 
are a couple of my own observations con- 
cerning this very practical little “manual 
for local leaders in intergroup relations.” 

Neighbors in Action is a triumphant 
answer to those who believe that a 
“mixed” community cannot develop real 
solidarity. It proves, through the experi- 
ence of a very patient and intelligent 
woman, that such extremely disparate 
groups of people as those in our own 
West Side Manhattan vicinity can do 
more than merely put up with one an- 
other. They can discover a real sense of 
community, and find it not in some arti- 
ficially constructed scheme, but in the 
ordinary, basic interests of home and 
family. “There is something more than 
toleration,” says the author. “That some- 
thing more is not merely the dropping of 
prejudice; it is the adding of intercultural 
appreciation.” This appreciation she 
achieved by joint meetings of mothers, 
along with their young ones, who learned 
to discuss, without self-consciousness or 
formality, the beauty and dignity of the 
cultures which they themselves repre- 
sented, as well as the deep, fundamental 
interests which they found they had in 
common. They learned that it was not 
“emotionally healthy to cut ourselves off 
completely from the traditions and cus- 
toms of our ancestors . . . that although 
we each partake of the same basic Amer- 
ican character, yet we are each conscious 
of belonging to some subcultural group.” 

To accomplish such understanding, 
certain techniques were used, which the 
author minutely describes. Two of these 
were particularly successful: the “home 
festival,” built around some imaginative- 
ly appealing season of the year, and a 
sort of progressive family party, the idea 
of which was furnished by the Puerto 
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Ricans. These led up to intimate conver- 
sations around such topics as “What 
makes a home? What makes a family? 
What are things families do?” etc. There- 
by an indirect but powerful blow was 
aimed at the evil of racial and national 
prejudices. 

“Little miracles” of understanding and 
fellowship were thereby achieved; yet the 
author is careful to make no excessive 
claims for her techniques. She does not 
assert that they can penetrate to the 
deeper roots of social and spiritual divi- 
sion. They are, however, “mildly thera- 
peutic.” 

Mrs. DuBois, herself a Quaker, makes 
scrupulously clear that comparison and 
mutual appreciation of differing religious 
folk-customs—such as Christmas or Easter 
celebrations—does not and need not im- 
ply comparison of religious beliefs as 
such. She proposes no interfaith program, 
but merely an intercultural one. Yet, with 
all this, Father Keenan and I are a bit 
puzzled as to how, in the long run, the 
religious comparisons can be kept out of 
the picture. This, of course, is a crucial 
problem of intercultural projects. I don’t 
think it is insoluble, but the complete 
formula has. not yet been achieved. 

Mrs. DuBois’ success in bringing peo- 
ple together without an appeal to the 
deeper and really ultimate springs of hu- 
man conduct makes one regret that more 
of this type of work has not been done 
by those of us who can rest our efforts 
upon such a basic moral and religious 
appeal. The techniques described in this 
book are of wide application and full of 
meaning. Any Catholic working in a 
mixed community will profit by a careful 
study of Neighbors in Action. 

Joun LAF Arce 


Breath of evil 
THE CASE OF COMRADE TULAYEYV 








By Victor Serge. Doubleday. 3806p. $3. 


While novels on Communist Russia have 
been many, very few have been distin- 
guished. The Case of Comrade Tulayev 
is an exception. It throws a searchlight 
on the human hell of Soviet Russia, 
where men without faces live precarious- 
ly in their desperate attempt to deper- 
sonalize an entire society. The fetid 
breath of evil, hate, fear, confusion and 
treachery blows out of every page as the 
sordid story of a liquidation program 
moves along from character to character. 

Two obscure Russians begin the fury. 
Romachkin, a dreamer, purchases a gun, 
Kostia, his younger neighbor, uses it on 
Tulayev of the Central Committee. The 
assassination is used as an excuse for re- 
moving potential undesirables. Erchov. 
an adroit hunter of men, falls first. Kiril 
Rublev, a clever scientific historian, falls 
next. Clumsy, dull-witted Makeyev fol- 
lows. Kondratiev, the agent in Spain, is 
brought home. After the men have been 
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BOUT 65 million Americans 
use beverage alcohol. As 
many as four mil'ion of them 
are estimated to be “excessive 
drinkers.” About one million of 
these are “alcoholics,” in the 
strict sense of the term, that is, 
compulsive drinkers. The social 
cost of excessive indulgence in 
lost jobs, domestic tragedies 
and even separation and di- 
vorce cannot be easily gauged. 
The America Press presents the 
informed opinions of four out- 
standing writers who deal with 
the problem on three distinct 
levels: the physical, the mental 
and the spiritual. 
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broken, the trials begin and sentences are 
passed. Rublev escapes by a successful 
hunger strike which ends in death. Kon- 
dratiev’s friendship with the Chief wins 
him the reprieve of obs.ure exile. Even 
the prosecutors begin to ‘all victim to the 
machine’s appetite for human lives. 
Popov finds himself on the way to extinc- 
tion because of his daughter’s admiration 
for Rublev. In the meantime, Romachkin 
wins a promotion, Kostia finds a wife and 
the Party gears itself for war. 

As this story unfolds, the essential dia- 
bolism of this abortive faith in the 
Mammon of Party leaps into bold relief. 
Iniquity holds sway. The cause is every- 
thing; men are nothing but chips on the 
checker-board of the Soviets. 

Victor Serge has X-rayed a story in a 
vivid and impressionistic manner. He 
knew of what he wrote, for he was an en- 
tbusiast for the Revolution, and also its 
victim. Although he remains aloof from 
his story, he is constantly at work high- 
lighting the idealism of the persecuted. 

The highlighting does not, however, 
hide a truth, which any attentive reader 
will grasp. The idealism of Soviet Russia, 
the idealism of Party, the idealism of 
Revolution is a diabolical fanaticism that 
discounts man and God while it feeds on 
broken minds and bodies. 

There are no heroes in this story. Black 
and white depend on the ideological po- 
sition of the observer: the men observed 
are equally black in their ruthless faith. 
They may be graced with wit and clever- 
ness, but they are stripped bare of the 
grace of God. NE.son W. Loca. 





PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 


By Edward E. Swanstrom. Sheed. 114p. 
$2.50. 


Every fourth person in the Federal Ger- 
man Republic is homeless. More than 
half the budget of Chancellor Adenauer’s 
Government goes to cover the cost of 
social welfare—largely in behalf of this 
human cargo, these “Pilgrims of the 
Night,” heartlessly dumped on the bur- 
dened German economy. 

These are the Expellees, numbering 
nearly 12 million, driven from their an- 
cient homes by international action of the 
victorious Allies at Potsdam. Peoples of 
Germanic origin living in Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary, it was decided, 
were to be sent back “in an orderly and 
humane manner” to the fatherland of 
their ancestors. Potsdam set the pace. 
Soon the Volksdeutsche who had lived 
for centuries in Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Pomerania were driven toward the Ger- 
man and Austrian borders. It was, says 
the author, as though the United States 
descendants of the first settlers from Eng- 
land and Helland were driven back to 
English and Dutch communities precisely 
because their ancestors in some rather re- 
mote past originated there. 





The expulsions were by Allied action. 
The care of the Expellees was to be the 
responsibility of Germany’s private and 
public welfare agencies. No international 
organization cares for them, though their 
present plight is the result of a brutal in- 
ternational arrangement. They have been 
herded into a truncated Germany (three- 
fourths its former size), its agricultural 
areas taken, 40 per cent of its housing 
destroyed or damaged, its social life dis- 
organized. The Expellees are the victims 
of a theory of collective guilt that seem- 
ingly did not die with Hitler in the 
bunker of the Reichskanzlerei. It is a 
theory—and, more hideous, a plan—that 
drew a strong protest from the American 
bishops in their 1940 statement that de- 
clared: 

Something has been happening in Eu- 
rope which is new in the annals of 
recorded history. . . . We boast of our 
democracy, but in this transplantation 
we have perhaps unwittingly allowed 
ourselves to be influenced * the herd 
theory of heartless totalitarian political 
philosophy. . No lasting peace can 
ever come from the violation of the 
dignity of the human person. 
The same year, the World Council of 
Churches added its protest, troubled 
about the probability that the plan would 
“bring ruin, not only to Germany, but to 
Europe.” 

Few are in a better position to describe 
the present plight of th> Expellees than 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, Execu- 
tive Director of War Relief Services-NCWC, 
the official agency of American Catholics 
in repairing the ravages of war. Mon- 
signor Swanstrom’s book is a series of 
vivid sketches of the Expellee women 
bravely endeavoring to hold their families 
together, prettying up the hovels they 
live in; of the lost children and the wan- 
dering youth (there are 300,000 jobless 
boys between 14 and 24 among the Ex- 
pellees); of the priests on bicycles, caring 
for the millions of new Catholics; of the 
workers living in the former slave-labor 
camps of Salzgitter, watching the dis- 
mantling of the industries where they had 
found work. 

Monsignor Swanstrom has some prac- 
tical suggestions to offer. There must be, 
first of all, an open recognition of the 
Expellees as an international problem. 
Funds will be needed for rehabilitation 
and relocation of these millions. Artisans 
have been dumped into agricultural areas 
while technicians are working on farms— 
everyone living where some kind of hous- 
ing is available. Self-help enterprises and 
housing cooperatives must be encour- 
aged. Planned emigration must be organ- 
ized. And contributions of voluntary aid 
must not slacken for a moment. 

Perhaps the listing by name and place 
and date of ordination of 2,700 priests, 
uprooted—though charged with no crime 
—will impress Catholics with the propor- 
tion of the problem. (Of the diocese of 
Ermland, for example, 40 per cent of the 
priests are dead or missing.) Perhaps the 
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ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND 
HERITAGE. By tne Monks of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Newark, N. J. The Mass in English 
for the entire year. A history of the Church 
in each of the 48 States, with illustrations 
and symbols. Catechetical and liturgical 
instructions. Completely cross-indexed for 
easy use. 1382 pages, 4” x 619”. 

Cloth $4 Imit. Leather $6.50 Leather $8.50 


REFLECTIONS FOR RELIGIOUS. Suitable 
for spiritual reading or meditation. 590 
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ST. MICHAEL'S — 
Winooski 3, VERMON 

Does the invitation of Christ, pos Follow 
Me” apply to you? Have you the desire, qual- 
ifications, to consider enlisting as a priest in 
the Society of St. Edmund? Teach, preach, 
in parishes and Southern missions. WRITE: 
Rev. E. P. Garuican, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 
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12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to _ build 
school; 85 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. 
— R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- 
ina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My  hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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figure of 1,300,000 Germans fleeing from 
the East Zone into the Federal Republic 
in one year will win the attention of the 
politicians. Certainly Monsignor Swan- 
strom’s detailed description of the lot of 
the Expellees (fifteen per cent died in 
the first year of their “orderly and hu- 
mane” treatment by the Allies) should be 
in every American’s mind as he prays that 
God will be on our side. 
Epwarp DuFF 





THE DESIGN OF DEMOCRACY 


By Laurence Stapleton. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8301p. $4. 


Writing from a deeply sincere, though 
secularistic, point of view, Miss Staple- 
ton, professor of political theory at Bryn 
Mawr, has produced a treatise on democ- 
racy as a “way of life” which analyzes 
its assumptions, political processes and 
social context. Since the literature on 
what democracy means is really not very 
extensive, this addition to it deserves 
thoughtful evaluation. 

Part I deals with “the principles of 
democracy”: equality, freedom and self- 
government, the latter considered both 
as “due process of law” and as a political 
process. The author criticizes, not only 
Marxists, but the opponents of laissez- 
faire for undervaluing freedom. She re- 
fuses to compromise on political freedom 
in order to achieve desirable economic 
ends. 

As for religious freedom, the author 
does not believe that evidence available 
to the human mind “inevitably” points to 
the existence of a “transcendent God” 
(p. 209). As a result, she frequently falls 
into the common error of making democ- 
racy itself a religion to which other re- 
ligions “must” conform (e.g., p. 203). 
One wonders why political scientists—like 
sociologists, psychologists, et al.—so often 
let themselves lose the perspectives of 
their own fields and move into highly 
theological discussions where their incom- 
petence is glaringly obvious. 

The first thing a writer should know 
is the boundaries of the discipline in 
which he or she has specialized. There 
is something omniscient about this book 
which weakens it. 

Miss Stapleton’s discussion of human 
rights, however, is highly interesting. Al- 
though she does not want to speak about 
“natural rights,” she finds fault with those 
who have attacked this idea (pp. 80ff). 
She wants to conceive of human rights as 
“drawn from experience.” Yet she thinks 
it possible and desirable “to think of ex- 
perience as including certain constants, 
‘eternal objects,’ or, if you will, continu- 
ing possibilities of form in nature” 
(p. 81). She rejects the pragmatic notion 
that the character of law derives from 
force (p. 76). 

Part II, “The Context of Democracy,” 





relates democracy to economics, litera- 
ture, religion, knowledge, the interna- 
tional community and world government. 
Much of what Miss Stapleton says (ex- 
cept on religion) is thoughtful. Like so 
many advocates of world government, 
however, she speaks about “convincing” 
the Russians as if 1) the Malik-type of 
Communist were open to conviction by 
democratic persuasion, or 2) we had 
open lines of communication to the Rus- 
sian people. A little like Henry Wallace, 
she asks us to be “generous” in dealing 
with the USSR—without weighing the 
many and lamentable concessions we 
have already made, without a shred of 
cooperation in return. 

Miss Stapleton is well aware of the 
Russian problem, but not fully aware of 
it. Unfortunately, her “hoping against 
hope” has been typical of some very 
highly placed Americans. The Design of 
Democracy is worth analyzing if we are 
to understand where American political 
thinking is weak, and why. A secularist 
bias obscures the issues dividing the 
world today. Ropert C, HARTNETT 





CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


By Robert A. Dahl. Harcourt, Brace. 
805p. $4. 


It has long been recognized that achiev- 
ing democratic control of foreign affairs 
is one of the most difficult problems 
of modern representative government. 
The growing complexities of interna- 
tional relations, the highly technical 
character of the contacts among states 
and the inescapable need for secrecy at 
certain important stages of negotiation 
and policy-formulation combine to make 
democratic control of foreign policy more 
difficult than ever before. 

Congress is, in the United States, the 
body chiefly concerned with translating 
the wishes of the people into public pol- 
icy. Yet, by its inherent limitations, Con- 
gress finds itself largely dependent in the 
field of foreign affairs upon the expert 
advice of the administrative branch, un- 
der the control of the President. The sur- 
render of congressional responsibility to 
the Executive in this major area of public 
policy leads directly and rapidly to exec- 
utive dictatorship. The attempt by Con- 
gress to legislate foreign policy in detail 
may well lead just as directly and even 
more rapidly to disaster in war. 

The author of this book suggests a mid- 
dle course between these alternatives. He 
believes that certain departures from our 
traditional procedures would bring about 
closer collaboration between Congress 
and the Executive so as to permit ade- 
quate planning, flexibility and speed in 
the formulation of foreign policy without 
surrender of basic democratic values. 

The volume is persuasive and mod- 
erate in its approach to the problem it 
discusses, but its style is pedantic and 











The Tardy Bell 
Shall Not (yet) 
Ring! 


By acting promptly—now—you won't 
be late in starting your Confraternity 
classes (for public-school children) with 
the opening issues of the Confraternity 
Editions of the Messencers, This year, 
for the first time, Issue No. 1 of each 
of the Confraternity Messencers will 
appear 2 weeks later than usual, (The 
first issue is dated Sept, 29.) 

With “The Sacraments” as the year’s 
theme, the first issue of The Younc 
CaTHoLic MESSENGER (grades 6 to 9) 
and the Junior CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(grades 3 to 6) will bring your classes 
the basic Catechism questions and an- 
swers from the Baltimore Catechisms. 
Stories and articles on Church history, 
liturgy, lives of the saints, etc. will 
supplement the catechism lessons, Other 
features will be Father Jim’s weekly 
letter, the feasts of the week, and 
authoritative explanations of the Gospel 
for the coming Sunday, The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Leon A, McNeill and the Rev. 
George M. Dennerle are the respective 
editors. 

Our Litrte MEsseENcER, edited by the 
Rev, Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J., continues 
to prepare the children of grades 2 
and 3 for their First Holy Communion, 
with colorful pictures and stories to 
supplement the Catechism. 

Order now—get the first issues of the 
weekly Confraternity Messencers, You 
may revise your tentative order later. 
The new, beautiful “Hail Mary” wall 
chart goes to classes subscribing 90% 
or more, 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER, INC. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By Hartmann Grisur, S.J. 


Adapted 
from the Second German Edition 
By Frank J. Eble, M.A. 


This biography of Martin Luther 
is an independent study of the : 
facts and not a product of theo- 
logical prepossession. The author 

is chiefly concerned with a lu- 
cid presentation of the develop- 
ment of Luther, of his mental 
constitution and of the impulses 
which moved him throughout his 

life. It is a calm, authentic biog- 
raphy of a delicate subject, based 
upon unimpeachable sources. The 
main object of the study is to 
answer, as comprehensively as 
possible, the question: What hap- 
pened in the great upheaval of 
the sixteenth century, and how is 
the responsible author of the 
struggle to be judged in his in- 
terior and exterior life? $4.75 


At your bookstore or from 


|| THE NEWMAN PRESS | ; 


Catholic Publishers 
| Westminster, Maryland 
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Monsignor 
FULTON J. 


SHEEN 


brings a new message 
of hope, inspiration and 
guidance to men and women 
everywhere 


LIFT UP 
YOUR HEART 


the new book by the author of 


PEACE OF SOUL 


Monsignor Sheen offers to 
us all an inexhaustible mine 
of suggestions as to how we 
may better direct our lives 
and thoughts and loves to 
achieve the highest degree 
of purpose and security. 


At all bookstores $3.00 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
NEW YORK 














couched to too great an extent in the 
jargon of the social sciences. Abundantly 
supplied with footnotes and tables, it pro- 
poses a solution which is obtainable only 
through intelligent and directed planning 
by those engaged in the daily tasks of 
practical politics. This reviewer submits 
that the case for such a solution must be 
presented in far different fashion if it is 
to receive a ready hearing and to be im- 
plemented by positive action. 
JoHN MENG 





THE PRODIGAL HEART 
By Susan Ertz. Harper. 3805p. $3 





Elements of suspense, vivid character- 
ization, and a somewhat unusual narra- 
tive make The Prodigal Heart a good 
story. A post-World War II tale set in 
England, it features Medwin Blair, an 
attractive young war widow, in her rela- 
tionship with her employers and with 
her lover. 

The two women for whom she works, 
though vividly portrayed, are somewhat 
unconvincing. Perhaps they are not atypi- 
cal, but they just don’t seem to ring true. 
Their covetousness of the friendship, 
even affection, of their secretary, Med- 
win, has a suggestion of the unnatural 
about it. But that aspect never comes 
completely to the fore. 

Medwin herself is a loving mother to 
her little daughter; she is a most staunch 
mainstay of her family; she exemplifies 
high standards of integrity and independ- 
ence. Nevertheless, she goes off, appar- 
ently sans compunction, to spend a short 
holiday with her new-found lover whom 
she cannot, at least for the time, marry 
because he is already married to another 
woman who, in turn, is having an affair 
with another man! These _ entangling 
mésalliances do not, however, result in a 
complete dénouement. 

The author knows the elements of a 
good story, and she knows how to assem- 
ble them into a component whole. The 
flashback to the early life of Miss Lyd- 
don, one of Medwin’s employers, is a 
fascinating means of tying various subse- 
quent events together. Descriptions are 
vivid; characters are alive; events are 
startlingly real. But the sordid parts are 
glossed over and garnished so that the 
underlying business of divorce and for- 
bidden love is subtly inconspicuous. The 
one lesson taught by the book is the self- 
destroying power of jealousy. The Prodi- 
gal Heart is definitely for adult readers. 
A bird's-eye re-view of it leads one quite 
naturally to the frontispiece quotation, 
taken by the author from Robert Burton’s 
The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

“It is worth the labour—said Plotinus 
—to consider well of love, whether it be 
a God, or a Divell, or a passion of the 
minde, or partly God, partly Divell, 
partly passion.” CATHERINE D. GausE 
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From the Editor’s shelf 


Woman’s SuRGEON: THE Lire Story oF 
J. Marion Sms, by Seale Harris, M.D., 
with the collaboration of Frances Wil- 
liams Browin (Macmillan. $5), is the 
readable and fascinating biography of the 
eminent American doctor, the “Father ot 
Modern Gynecology.” The material is 
well handled, the language of the book is 
such as may be understood by adult non- 
medical readers and the whole is a deft 
combination of science and _ history. 
Catherine D. Gause says: “As a piece of 
Americana the book is monumental, and 
its confines extend beyond our own coun- 
try to Britain and the Continent, where 
Sims became equally well known and 
sought after.” 


PRINCIPLES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
by Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph.D. (Bruce. 
$2). Into the six chapters of the book, 
Dr. Mihanovich has condensed a vast 
amount of research data on this very cur- 
rent problem. James F. Moynihan, S.]J., 
has found that the author does not make 
any new contributions to the subject, yet 
his digest of the material from other 
sources and his observations from the 
Catholic point of view make the text 
worth while. It is recommended as excel- 
lent collateral reading for those who are 
taking courses in social pathology and 
clinical psychology. 


CaTHOLIC BipLicAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, NEw 
TESTAMENT, by John E. Steinmueller, 
S.T.D., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S,C.J. 
(Wagner. $9.75). For priests, teachers 
and laymen who want ready answers to 
the questions that arise in connection 
with the New Testament, the present 
volume is invaluable. Besides giving in- 
formation on every person and place 
mentioned in the New Testament, it dis- 
cusses topics referred to in the fields of 
dogma, ethics, apologetics, history, arche- 
ology, language and geography. Reviewer 
William A. Dowd, S.}., praises the dili- 
gent and painstaking scholarship of the 
authors, the simple, clear style of the 
writing, and the satisfying and attractive 
format that is a special feature of the 
complete text. 


No Time to Loox Back, by Leslie 
Greener (Viking. $3), the story of a 
group of English soldiers in a Japanese 
prison camp, is told in the person of the 
Anglican chaplain. The main characters 
are Grieve, an artist, and Andros, a mys- 
terious amnesia case, who, through his 
gentleness, strangely affects the men in 
the camp, bringing them peace and hope. 
In the opinion of James B. Kelley, the 
book is rewarding if for no other reason 
than that it portrays real people of aver- 
age intelligence, and not the usual “typi- 
cal” profane and semi-illiterate soldier of 
most of the war fiction. 
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LOUISA. Pictures which describe the 
older generation’s inclination to be stuffy 
about the romantic behavior of youth are 
a dime a dozen. Louisa contrives a re- 
freshing switch on this situation by pre- 
senting not »ne but two younger genera- 
tions being quite irrationally outraged 
when grandma takes a new lease on ro- 
mance. The trouble is that the picture is 
rarely as engaging as its original premise. 
Besides the title character (Spring Bying- 
ton), who is a widow, the cast includes 
her son (Ronald Reagan), her daughter- 
in-law (Ruth Hussey), a pair of grand- 
children and two elderly suitors, also 
Reagan’s irascible bachelor employer 
(Charles Coburn) and a very gentlemanly 
and gallant widower green-grocer (Ed- 
mund Gwenn). The complications which 
ensue before Louisa and the man of her 
choice are united in holy wedlock are 
involved enough to defy synopsis. They 
have as a common denominator, however, 
a comic-strip conception of plot and 
characterization which keeps the comedy 
from radiating much warmth or honesty 
and causes some rather tasteless distor- 
tions. Among other things the picture 
seems to be defending the right of elderly 
sweethearts to act just as foolishly as teen- 
agers. Its teen-agers in turn behave in 
the peculiar fashion common to movie 
adolescents and no one else on earth. For 
the family looking for light-weight diver- 
sion Louisa will probably fill the bal, but 
it could have been a much better produc- 
tion if a little more ingenuity had been 
applied. (Universal-International) 


PRETTY BABY is a frantic comedy of 
errors set in motion by a girl’s ingenious 
method of assuring herself a seat in the 
subway rush hour. An unsung clerk 
(Betsy Drake) in the advertising agency 
presided over by Dennis Morgan and 
Zachary Scott discovers that where babies 
are concerned chivalry is not yet dead. 
In line with this discovery she comman- 
deers a life-size baby doll from the 
agency’s baby-food display and, carrying 
it tenderly in an over-sized blanket, 
thenceforth rides the subway in comfort. 
Not unnaturally our heroine has named 
her rush-hour son for the terrible-tem- 
pered president of the baby-food company 
whose advertising copy he once graced, 
a fact which she confides one morning in 
transit to a solicitous old gentleman (Ed- 
mund Gwenn). As must be fairly obvious, 
the old man turns out to be none other 
than the doll’s namesake, and he is suffi- 
ciently humanized by this apparent mark 
of esteem to want to contribute anony- 
mously to the little fellow’s welfare. This 
misdirected philanthropic zeal in their 


trying client causes the two  huckster 
leading men more headaches and ulcers 
than his former unlovable state. Cross- 
purposes, misapprehensions and cut-and- 
out deceptions follow one another thick 
and fast. With only one joke on which to 
play variations, the picture becomes in- 
creasingly labored, but adults will prob- 
ably find the first half of the picture quite 
amusing. (Warner) 


MY BLUE HEAVEN. Anyone not pas- 
sionately and unselectively fond of babies 
should be warned that this Betty Grable, 
Dan Dailey and Technicolor musical is 
full of them, with a scene-stealing white 
pooch thrown in for good measure. In be- 
tween production numbers, the stars, who 
play a happily married radio and televi- 
sion team, are endlessly preoccupied with 
having a family. They lose a baby of their 
own, attempt without success to adopt 
one through an agency, and then through 
black-market channels. On the theory 
perhaps that there can’t be too much of 
a good thing, the bathos and slapstick- 
laden finale finds the couple prospec- 
tive parents three times over, twice by 
adoption and once in the more conven- 
tional way. The song-and-dance interludes 
are typically lavish and rather coarse, and 
the talents of David Wayne and Jane 
Wyatt are wasted in an effort to keep the 
plot together. (20th Century-Fox) 
Mora WALSH 





THEATHE 











CORN SHORTAGE. The world changes, 
as someone has said, and it is inevitable 
that the theatre should change with it. 
To the theatregoer who remembers as far 
back as, say, Earl Carroll’s Vanities or 
George White’s Scandals, one of the less 
desirable changes is the decline, indeed 
the virtual disappearance, of nonsense 
theatre. 

There are times when one is not in the 
mood for a story or a play with a mes- 
sage, and the mind is too lethargic to fol- 
low even the skeletonized plot of a musical 
comedy. At such times, in the first quar- 
ter of the century, there was an abun- 
dance of light entertainment that was al- 
ways convenient. The managers of the 
Keith & Proctor and Orpheum circuits, 
the Pantages wheel and the far-flung 
Loew chain had planted a vaudeville the- 
atre or variety house in every large town, 
practically in every neighborhood in the 
bigger cities. Any day, from mid-after- 
noon to early evening, a man and his wife 
—or his girl friend, if he had not achieved 
matrimonial status—could enjoy two or 








At Last—The Whole Story! 


Why War Came 
In Korea 


An Expert Analysis by Dr. Robert T. Oliver 


What IS the War All About? 


HY did Stalin take a chance? What were the fumbling policies 
that caused it? What were the signs showing that war was 
coming? Why was Washington asleep? And why did Washington 
decide to fight back? Ie the Republic of Korea worth fighting for? 


Is this the start of World War III? 


mitted! 


Were We Betrayed? 





288 pages 
Only $2.95 


munist Orient? The astounding revelations in thie great book will 
tell you why! But don’t take our word for it—decide for yourself— o 


read it on free trial now! 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Or—Use Free Trial Coupon 


Simply mail coupon at right — we will rush your 
copy by return mail for free 7-days examination! 
If you are thrilled by the information and revela- 
tions of thie great book, then send the low cost of 
only $2.95 (plus postage & handling). Otherwise, 
return at our expense and owe nothing! But hurry 
—order now—before you forget! Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, Dept. A-2, c/o The Declan X. 
McMullen Co., Inc., 22 Park Place, New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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OW—for the first time, you can find out the 

full inside story of the events and forces 4 
which resulted in War in Korea! Here are ex- 
plosive FACTS brought to you by an expert— 
Dr. Robert T. Oliver, long time adviser to the 
Korean Commission in Washington, the Korean 
U.N. Delegation, faculty member of the Univ. of 
Korea. Here are facts which show you how and 
why the fighting came! Facts never before ad- 


HY weren't the slogans of the last war made 
the basis for peace? Why has Communism 
made such strides in the fundamentally anti-com- 
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Fordham University Press, Dept. A-2 

c/o The Declan X. McMullen Co., Ine. 

22 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

(1) Please rush my copy of “Why War Came In 
Korea.”’ After 7 days I will either keep the book and 
send you $2.95 (plus postage and handling) or I will 
return it at your expense and owe nothing! 

Name. 
Address. 
City. Zone. St 

(0 SAVE 2 pounds postage & handling! Check here 
if you enclose $2.95 now! WE then pay all shipping 
charges. If you are not thrilled, just return the book 
within 7 days at our expense for complete refund! 
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The brilliant biography 
of the man who held 
Europe’s destiny in his hands 
for four bloody decades 


“ CROWN 
and the CROSS 


The biography of 
THOMAS CROMWELL 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD 
author of the biography of 
MOTHER CABRINI 


This absorbing, authoritative biog- 
raphy makes exciting reading. Theo- 
dore Maynard tells the dramatic 
story of brilliant, unscrupulous 
Thomas Cromwell... the man who 
engineered Henry VIII’s break with 
Rome, and turned early 16th century 
ae from a country of brilliance 
and happiness to a land of gloom 
and fear, until he, too, joined the 
er, procession to the headsman’s 
scaffold. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 18 
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three hours of diversion for a price that 
was by no means prohibitive. 

The usual program, or bill, as it was 
called, included one or more singing acts, 
comedians working singly or in teams, 
acrobats and a motion picture. In the 
neighborhood theatres, animal acts were 
frequent, to encourage parents to bring 
the kids along. It was clean entertainment 
that was practically free of leers and off- 
color jokes on the stage and blushes in 
the audience. 

What I remember most vividly are the 
legions of first-rate comedians who toured 
the variety circuits. They were specialists 
in all types of colloquial comedy, and 
their sole aim was to make an audience 
laugh. Most of them were proud of the 
fact that they harbored no aspirations to 
appear on the dramatic stage. They were 
gag artists, monologists and character 
comedians who apparently never wanted 
to be anything else. Their material was 
what young people nowadays call corn, 
but it was always refreshing and helped 
an audience to relax. Our theatre would 
be in a healthier state if there were more 
comedians able to produce that kind of 
“corn.” 

Unfortunately, first-rate comedians 
seem to be vanishing faster than Indian- 
head pennies and Democratic newspa- 
pers. One would have surmised that radio 
would have created a demand for comedy 
talent far larger than the requirements 
of the old vaudeville theatres, but what 
happened was just the opposite. Instead 
of employing a large number and a wide 
variety of comedians, the radio networks 
compete for the services of a dozen out- 
standing performers. Every advertising 
agency wants Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
Jimmy Durante or Bob Hope. Today the 
comedian must sell soap or floor shellac 
or cigzrettes or a soft drink with more 
bounce to the ounce. The old-style come- 
dian sold nothing but his own jokes, and 
he needed no Hooper rating to tell him if 
his merchandise was in demand. 

The ranks of the old guard comedians 
included every type of fun merchant from 
dead-pan gag men like Lou Holtz, Gar- 
gantuan liars like Jack Pearl and gentle- 
men clowns like Harry Richman to philo- 
sophical humorists like Will Rogers and 
Bert Williams. Every one was a superb 
stylist and, in his own line, an incompara- 
ble entertainer. Below them were bat- 
talions of lesser zanies, not mere imita- 
tors, but professional loons who were 
not quite good enough in their class to 
be best. 

While few of them hankered for legiti- 
mate casting, the comedians of yesteryear 
constituted a pool of talent that was al- 
ways available when the producer of a 
revue was looking for a laugh artist. Zieg- 
feld, at various times, borrowed Bert 
Williams, Jack Pearl, Will Rogers and 
Harry Richman from the vaudeville stage. 
Coi-mporary producers looking for a 
comp”: >t comic are confronted with a 
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corn shortage. Where first-rate comedians 
were once numerous, they are now few 
and far between. There are only half a 
dozen left and all of them are tied up 
with radio and television. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





PARADE 











LIFE BECAME COMPLICATED FOR 
many during the week, as trying situa- 
tions enmeshed humans of diverse age- 
brackets. . . . Even tiny tots were har- 
assed by the trend. . . . In Coffeyville, 
Kan., a six-month-old baby boy received 
a call from his draft board. . . . In San 
Pedro, Calif., a nine-year-old lad spent 
four hours stuck in a garbage can... 

Also blown about by the week’s social 
winds were the more mature among the 


citizenry. . . . In Cedar Rapids, Ia., an 
elderly man lost his sixteenth wife via di- 
vorce. . . . Into some lives double trouble 


fell... . In West Orange, N. J., while a 
housewife was giving first-aid treatment 
to the wasp-stung arm of a letter-carrier, 
her dog bit him in the leg. . . . New social 
hazards introduced by television were no- 
ticed. . . . In Linden, N. J., a clerk who 
had reported himself too sick for work 
was seen by his employer on a ball-game 
telecast. . . . Ultra-modern ways of dis- 
turbing the peace were reported. . . . In 
Los Angeles, police radio-squad cars re- 
ceived the order: “Go to 222 W. 22nd St. 
. . . television too loud.” . . . The strange 
twists sculptured by circumstances 
throughout the week were confined to no 
one twist pattern. Rather, a profuse va- 
riety was exhibited. . . . Firemen had red 
faces. . . . In Richland, Tenn., the fire 
station and the fire engine were destroyed 
by fire. . . Spectacular things hap- 
pened to used-car drivers... . In Au- 
burn, Ind., an autoist got out of his 
second-hand stalled car just before a 
westbound train hit it. The flyer carried 
the car a quarter-mile, then tossed it to 
the front of an eastbound train. The au- 
toist could see his car whizzing by on the 
eastbound express. . . . War-stimulated 
hoarding created scarcities. . . . In Chi- 
cago, a speaker told the convention of 
the Beauty and Barber Supply Institute 
that hoarding had created an artificial 
shortage of hair pins. .. . The fast tempo 
of modern urban life begot distress. . . . 
In Dubuque, Ia., a man, about to move to 
a new house, placed boxes, suitcases, 
lockers full of clothes on the sidewalk 
preparatory to loading them into his car. 
When he stepped briefly back into his 
home, city rubbish collectors picked up 
the load, hauled it off to the community 
dump. .. . Judicial precedents regulating 
bath frequency were established. . . . In 
Woonsocket, R. I., a judge, while grant- 
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ing a divorce-seeking wife the temporary 
possession of the family cottage, decreed 
that the husband “may return to the 
above stated residence one day in each 
week for the purpose of taking a bath.” 

. . A modern counterpart of the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe emerged. 
... In Detroit, a wife told the judge that 
her husband, in proposing marriage, in- 
formed her he was a widower with two 
children. Soon two more showed up; then 
two more. Finally, three more put in an 
appearance, whereupon she fled to the 
divorce court. 


For those men and women who are mov- 
ing in the direction of heaven, the com- 
plications of earthly life are merely pass- 
ing phenomena that will soon disappear 
forever. .. . In heaven there are no com- 
plications, no trying situations. . . . On 
the other hand, for the men and women 
who have chosen to move in the direction 
of hell, the complications of earthly life 
are but miniature models of the colossal 
complications to come. . . . In hell there 
are nothing but trying situations. . . . Hell 
is complicated living raised to the highest 
conceivable degree. Joun A. TOOMEY 





THE WORD 











Son, take courage, thy sins are forgiven 
(Matt. 9:2. XVIIIth Sunday after Pente- 
cost). 


It isn’t far from the subway station to our 
house. Just about three blocks. But in 
that short distance you can easily become 
convinced that all is not well. 

I came up into the sunlight the other 
afternoon, and at the very top of the exit 
a poster was screaming in crimson from 
the side of the newsstand: “aTomic 
DEATH.” One of the larger picture maga- 
zines was advertising a feature article 
describing the horrors of a possible third 
world war. There were vivid illustrations 
of what would happen. I stopped at the 
stand to get a paper and noticed the 
headlines said something about sending 
troops to Europe. In the bookshop win- 
dow there was a volume about Malik 
Month in the Security Council of the 
United Nations. Near the corner at the 
little open-front market a shrill, small 
radio was talking about police involve- 
ment in a protection racket. The front 
page of my newspaper described a blis- 
tering battle between two nationally 
known lawmakers in Washington. They 
were accusing one another of being 
traitors to their country. 

Yes, things look black. But really they 
are only a familiar shade of gray. 

Read the Sunday gospel, as I did. It 
tells how Our Lord met a palsy victim. 


Things looked black for him, too. His 
friends had carried him on a bed to the 
house where Our Lord was speaking to 
His followers. 

Whereupon Jesus, seeing their faith, said 
to the palsied man, Son, take courage, 
thy sins are forgiven. 


The Son of God, who is Truth and 
Light, saw not merely a diseased and 
tortured body. He saw the whole picture. 
He saw the human soul, too, with the 
sins that afflicted it. So as the Healer, 
when they sought His help, He healed 
the larger sickness first. He forgave the 
sins. Then, since the really important 
healing had already been effected, He 
said: “Take courage.” The victim’s pic- 
ture had been brightened from near- 
black to light gray. 

It is the same with us. Our world is 
certainly sick. When we ask God to cure 
it, He sees more than we do. He sees the 
confusion of our affairs and the horrors 
that threaten us, the international and 
domestic sparks that are flying so dan- 
gerously. But He sees more—far more. 
He sees the sins of the peoples of the 
world. Thet sinfulness is, in truth, our 
larger sickness. So He says to us too: 
“Sons, take courage, your sins are for- 
given.” 

But to obtain .his cure of our larger 
ills, we must see with His eyes—with 
faith. We must recognize our sinfulness 
and go to the sacramental water’s edge 
to seek our cure. Then, indeed, there will 
be reason to “take courage.” For Our 
Lord passed the certainty of that cure on 
to all of us when He said to the priests 
of His Church forever: “Receive the Holy 
Spirit; when you forgive men’s sins, they 
are forgiven; when you hold them bound, 
they are held bound” (John 20:22). 

We need not leave the problems of the 
day to our representatives in the United 
Nations or to our governments. The task 
of painting a brighter world picture be- 
longs first to the individual. Your per- 
sonal reformation and mine, begun with 
the sacrament of penance, is the first and 
most important step towards safety and 
peace. DanrEL Focanrty, S.J. 





Rev. Netson W. Locat teaches at 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Teachers College in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and is a periodic 
contributor to the Priest magazine. 

Joun J. MENG, professor of history at 
Hunter College, N. Y., since 1949, 
was formerly assistant professor of 
politics at the Catholic University 
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serving as chairman of the Catholic 
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Saint 
Benedict 


By T. F. Linpsay 


Who was St. Benedict? What 
is the real story of his life? 
We know that he was the au- 
thor of the famous Holy Rule, 
and the founder of a historic 
abbey on the now tragic 
heights of Monte Cassino. The 
biographical sources are ex- 
tremely few, but out of them 
Mr. Lindsay has woven an in- 
spiring portrait of this man of 
God and his immense achieve- 
ment. 

“Although very scholarly in tone, 
the book is far from dry, in fact, it 
makes very interesting reading ... 


full of realistic commonsense, which 
makes the reader feel that he is meet- 


ing the real St. Benedict.” Catholic 
Monthly Review 
$2.00 
MACMILLAN 














WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden has 
been played over 10,000 times, and called “the 
Christmas standby.” 


Theme: a boy gives his heart with his good deed. 

Parts: 2 boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 extras. 

Scene: simple interior backed by a vision scene of a 
church chancel. Costumes: medieval. Music: beautiful 
and adapted to the play. 

Brooks Axineon, the distinguished critic of the New 

York TIMES, 

“For Christmas cboervenees nothing surpasses the sim- 
ple miracle play with its fervor — dignity and its 
almost superstitious faith. ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ by 
Miss McFadden puts all the cathartic beauties of this 
type of drama within the range of amateur organiza- 


tions. 
Price 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Leturia’s INIGO DE LOYOLA 
translated by 
Rev. Aloysius J. Owen 
“it sets the life of this great 
Basque Saint within the customs 


and events of his own times.” 
$4.50 __ AMERICA, 


At your local bookstore or from 


Le Moyne College Press 
Dept. A, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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The state takes over 

Eprror: The second-last paragraph of 
Oscar Ewing’s letter (Am. 8/19, p. 520) 
goes to the heart of the “welfare state” 
problem: “. . . government should only 
step in to carry out responsibilities that 
non-government individuals and organi- 
zations cannot or will not undertake.” 

The field of child care is an example. 
There is a tradition that religious groups 
are responsible for the care of the child 
when parents are unwilling or unable to 
fulfill their proper role. With Catholics, 
this is more than a tradition. 

An opinion exists that public child-care 
programs are “taking over,” directly and 
exclusively, this responsibility of the 
Church for the “homeless” child. Even 
Catholic administrators in public agencies 
(with exceptions) are enthusiastically 
assisting in this transition. Of course, 
they talk about “religious needs,” after 
discussing emotional, educational, social 
needs. Religious “interests” are protected 
as required by law. A fairly negative 
process. 

The question might be asked: “Does 
government fill a vacuum or create one?” 
Priests and laity of the “immigrant” 
Church were greatly concerned about 
the dependent and neglected child. Are 
their successors, wealthier and more nu- 
merous, creating a vacuum into which a 
nice, secular, tax-supported program is 
stepping? CHarLes E. BERMINGHAM 

Bay Shore, L. I. 


Why there is hoarding 

Eprror: Mrs. Martin makes many excel- 
lent points in “Don’t Be a Hoarder” 
(Am., 8/26/50). Yet, here are the usual 
“buts.” 

Consumers like myself (the head of a 
family of seven, including five children) 
remember with some bitterness the nause- 
ating experiences of the World War II 
years and those immediately following. 

Sugar was rationed. Thousands of tons 
melted in the rain on Louisiana docks. 
Speculators stored thousands more in di- 
lapidated warehouses in the Northwest. 
We were told we had to do without, be- 
cause it was going to the service men. 
Meat was allegedly scarce. Politicians and 
their hacks (at least in our town) got 
plenty of meat free, sans ration points. 

Good-quality clothing and yard goods 
were scarce. For many months after the 
war, wholesalers and retailers palmed off 
at racketeering prices the cheap, shoddy 
stuff with which they were stuck. One 
of the biggest farces of the whole era was 
the trick of making men’s trousers with- 
out cuffs. The tailor wasn’t allowed to put 


them on. Yet he’d hand you the material 
cut off and you, like most persons, would 
toss it in the ash-can. 

Most long-suffering Americans went 
along. Congressman Andrew J. May, the 
Garsson Brothers, John Maragon and 
heaven knows how many more made hay 
with tongue in cheek. 

One cannot justify the senseless hoard- 
ing against which Mrs. Martin rightly in- 
veighs, but one can understand the atti- 
tude of consumers who feel quite positive 
that the same sort of racket will be 
worked this time. The fast-buck boys 
have been figuring the percentages for a 
long time—long before the Korean War. 

Mrs. Martin’s well-written, pungent ar- 
ticle would get wider reception if we had 
guarantees that things would be different 
this time. As it is, I sense that most Amer- 
icans (hereabouts at least) are looking on 
with a curled lip and very uncharitable 
thoughts in their minds. 

Rosert L. Orro 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Washington and the Tripoli 
treaty 4 
Eprror: AMERICA carried recently a very 
full review-article of R. Freeman Butts’ 
The American Tradition in Religion and 
Education (9/9, pp. 579-83). Your re- 
viewer did not aim at the weakest point 
of Butts’ armor; but he _ thoroughly 
crushed him without doing so. 

Butts quoted George Washington as 
saying, in connection with the American 
Treaty with Tripoli: “As the Government 
of the United States is not in any sense 
founded on the Christian religion. . . .” 

Washington never said those words; 
but they occur in the paraphrase of the 
Tripolitan Treaty which Joel Barlow sent 
from overseas to America, which para- 
phrase was ratified by our Government 
and signed by John Adams, more than 
a year after Washington retired from the 
Presidency. The ascription of those words 
to Washington originates from the idea 
that he made them his when he signed 
the treaty, which he never signed. 

But this is only half the story. The 
treaty was written in the Turkish lan- 
guage, and it was translated only com- 
paratively recently. Judge of the aston- 
ishment of historians when it was ob- 
served that in the treaty—the real treaty— 
those words do not appear at all, nor any- 
thing like them. 

I call your attention to this point be- 
cause I’ve seen these words attributed to 
Washington time and time again in anti- 
religionist publications and writings. 

St. Louis, Mo. LAURENCE J. KENNY 
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Christian Democrats in exile 
Eprrorn: How right you were when in 
your editorial comment on the recently 
formed “Central European Christian 
Democratic Union” (Am. 8/12, p. 483) 
you reminded those concerned that “the 
representatives of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Parties [should] be not self-as- 
signed but democratically chosen by con- 
ventions of party members in exile.” 

True, some of the exiled politicians can 
point to their past political leadership. 
But some cannot. And conditions in Cen- 
tral-Eastern Europe have since been 
shaken by such political and social earth- 
quakes that political structures of the 
past may mean little in those countries 
after liberation. Even in Western Eu- 
rope, which was spared the horrors of 
Communist domination, some famous 
pre-war parties did not survive, and en- 
tirely new political formations have 
emerged from the ruins of the past. 

There is, however, another question 
too. In your comment you correctly re- 
marked that “the same Christianity 
which formed Western civilization is to- 
day providing the spiritual basis of the 
heroic resistance everywhere behind the 
Iron Curtain.” Would it not be unjust 
and damaging to this most genuine and 
general Christian renaissance, born in 
mass-martyrdom and bred by common 
suffering across the past party-lines, to let 
it be prematurely identified with any par- 
ticular political group, especially in 
exile? 

Finally, there is an important principle 
behind your appropriate advice that 
“some representative of Catholic Slovakia 
be admitted to the Union.” The tragedy 
of Central-Eastern Europe cannot be 
fully explained in terms of the “big im- 
perialisms” of Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia alone. There were also those “lit- 
tle imperialisms” of the Poles, the 
Czechs and the Serbs, who dominated 
the Ukrainians, the Slovaks, the Croatians 
and the Slovenes. The first reform that is 
needed for a happier future of Central- 
Eastern Europe is the recognition of an 
equal political status for all the nations 
of that area. Only then will this multi- 
national space between Germany and 
Russia, extending from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, some day find the way to 
its necessary integration, and with it to a 
lasting freedom, prosperity and security. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Cyrit A. ZEBOT 

Former President of the Pax 
Romana association in Slovenia 





AMERICA receives many long communica- 
tions which the Editors are unable to 
publish for lack of space. So that more of 
our readers may have an opportunity to 
express their views, we urge correspond- 
ents to make their letters as short as pos- 
sible. Communications of 250 words or 
less are preferred.—Tue Eprror. 














